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Three Distinctive Texts 





Dr. M. R. Trasue, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
SMI I H . Mi Mi R RY prep ired a series of tests scientific but practical) to measure the 
LA NGI AGI SERIES <a results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series. 


ou will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 





(Not a revision— entirely new six tests bused on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
By giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 
‘ 7 Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
( L\LPLIONSO S IH ; ° ’ 
BOMCM : It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
i DA > ’ VIL RR 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 
A Modern Two-Book Speller 
ESSENTI A] This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 


known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 


WORDS 


By The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 


gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 


Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
E. L. Batwey 
and complete. 


An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 


the Thorndike Writing Scale. 





A Phenomenal Record 


CHILD’S 


The Child’s World Readers are now in use under terms of 


WORLD READERS adoption and contract in ten states of the South as well as in a 
number of cities and towns. 
By The states of Mississippi and Alabama and the cities of New York 


and Washington, D. C., have within the past school year adopted 
SARAH WITHERS these texts. 
Hetty S. Browne 


If vou would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
W. K. Tat 


pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
pictures that were made by an artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c postpaid). 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


The publication of Books Seven and Eight of the 
Aldine Readers in the Spring of 1921 marks the com- 
AL DVS pletion of the Revised Edition of a series of Readers 
which represents a well-organized and constructive 
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method founded upon 








gence of the child. 





( Learning to Read— 








*Published in Pupils’ and 
in Teachers’ Editions. 








and other mediums that appeal directly to the intelli- 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
A Manual for Teachers Phonic Chart, with stand 


using The Aldine Readers Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
omen ean Phonic Cards (54 in set) 
Primer Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 
Book One CHARTS | Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Book Two Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
READERS 4 Book Three* AND - Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Book Four* CARDS Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Book Five* Seat Work Card, No. 1 
Book Six* Seat Work Card, No. 2 
Book Seven* Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Book Eight* Seat Work Cards, Large Type Edition. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK & 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


story-telling, dramatization, 


All words of Primer Rhymes, 1 to 9 inclu- 
sive, 36 point type, 3 cards in set. 
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Write for Catalogue Showing Our Complete Line of 
STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS---MOVABLE DESKS 





New Eclipse Sanitary Single Stationary Desk 


MANUFACTURED BY 





Eclipse Movable Chair Desk 


Che Theodor Kundts Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VIRGINIA OFFICE: 
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Stimulus 


is needed in Geography. Little is being realized from the tremendous amount of in- 
teresting material available for the uses of instruction. 


The Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 


for 1921-22 has recognized this urgent need and has provided as one of the books 
required for the reading of elementary teachers 


Teaching Geography by Problems 
by E. Ehrlich Smith, of the Richmond Public Schools. This book combines theory 


with practice, the emphasis being on practice. Aside from being required reading for 
the school year, this book can be used to great advantage in teachers’ meetings as the 
basis of discussions on modern educational practice, and can then be taken directly into 
the classroom to enrich the content of the geography hour every day. 

Postpaid prices: Single copies, $1.10; ten or more copies in one package to a 
single address $1.00, each copy. 


DOUBLEDAY, ens & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 























A NEW BOOK 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AS REVEALED BY 
A STATE-WIDE SURVEY OF INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


By William F. Book, Professor of Educational Psychology and Director of 
the Psychological Laboratory, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The author made these state-wide tests in order to determine how well American 
high schools are meeting the needs of their students. The result of the survey, as 
set forth in this book, is not only to bring to light many facts of educational im- 
portance, but also to point out how our high schools may be made more democratic 
and more efficient. The practical application of psychology to school problems 
will appeal to all who are interested in secondary education. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Atlanta : Dallas : Chicago : San Francisco 
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Harrisonburg State Normal School 


By SAMUEL PAGE DUKE, President 


e State Normal School for Women at Har- 
urg was established by an act of the Gen- 


sea level, and has a population of 6,000. The 
campus of the school is situated on a plateau 





*Maury Science Hall with Cleveland Cottage (infirmary) shown in background 


\ssembly, March 14, 1908, and was opened 


tudents September 28, 1909. Since that time 
school has given instruction to nearly 6,000 


rent persons, a large majority of whom have 
ht or are now teaching in the public schools 
irginia. A small number are teaching in 
us other states of the Union and several 
eone as teachers and missionaries to foreign 


tries. 


he location of a Normal School is always a 


factor in determining the successful de- 


pment of the institution. In this respect, the 


ol has been extremely fortunate. The city 


larrisonburg is built in the heart of the beau- 


Shenandoah Valley, about 1,300 feet above 


with the sunny stretches of the Blue Ridge and 
Massanutten Mountains on the east of it and the 
majestic blue of the Alleghanies towering on the 
western horizon. The beautiful scenery and in- 
vigorating climate of this section have been 
wonderful factors in directing to the school the 
many students who seek to enter this institution. 

Unlike many similar institutions, the Harrison- 
burg Normal School had a very definite and 
skilfully planned scheme for its entire develop- 
ment before the first building was begun. This 
has meant that every building that has been con- 
structed has not been built according to the tem- 
porary demands of the institution but has been 
built as a distinct unit in a larger, better physical 
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Jackson Hall (dormitory) in foreground, with Harrison Hall and Ashby Hall below 


equipment. President Julian A. Burruss, now the 
President of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

lent of the school and remained 
at the head of this institution for ten 


Doctor Burruss is one of the outstanding men in 


years. 


our State in school administration and organiza- 
tion and nowhere have these qualities been put 
to better advantage than in planning the develop- 


ment of this institution. 





The present physical equipment of the Norma! 
School consists of seven beautiful buildings oi 
Much 


of the stone that has gone into the construction ol 


native blue limestone with red-tiled roofs. 


of these buildings has come from the quarries tor 
on the campus or from the various rock strata | 
nearby. These seven buildings consist of Maur) 
Science Hall, Jackson Hall (dormitory), Harri 


son Hall (administration building), Ashby Hall 





Spottswood Hall (dormitory) 








perty, 


pment 





itution a 


oinia,. 
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litory), Spottswood 


rest, the President’s home, and lastly, the 


ng that is now 


nae Building, which is being erected by the 
efforts of the alumnae, students, faculty, 
riends of the institution who have the splen- 
unbition to place on the campus a monu- 
to the remarkable school spirit which they 


all felt valuable 


ssion of 


a 
their lives. 
building will be 
leted and ready for 
paney by the opening 
© summer quarter. 
ddition to these build- 
_ there is a splendidly 
infirmary of 
known 


pped 
nteen rooms, 
ie Cleveland Cottage, 
the stately old colo- 
home, the Smythe 
which has been 
remodeled and 


, 
rely 


verted into a dormi- 

and practice home. 
se buildings, with the 
they house, 
esent a value to the 
( of 


000 and gives to the 


approximately 


substantial 
pment with which to 
k. 

he present student 
of the Harrisonburg 
al 


385 professional stu- 


School consists 


ts coming, with a few 


ptions, from the vart- 
counties and cities of 
the 
quarter, 
of 
contributions 


During 
summer 
h 


Oreatest 


represents one 


cause of education, 


registered, bringing the total for the pres- 
school year to approximately 1,300 different 


lents. 


he teaching staff for the winter session con- 
s of thirty-three members, graduates of lead- 


being 


921 


> wie 


ass 


Hall (dormitory), ing colleges and universities of the nation and 
specialists in their respective fields of teaching 
completed, the and supervision. 

The faculty for the summer quarter is approxi 
mately of the same size as that of the winte: 
session, many of the members coming from thx 
regular winter staff with additional instructors 
from various institutions in Virginia and othet 
states. 

The pro fessional 
offered 


courses through 


the four quarters of the 
year are grouped as fol 
lows: Professional 
Course I, for the prepara 
tion of kindergarten and 
primary teachers ; Profes 
sional Course II, for the 
preparation of teachers 
grades ; 


ITT, 


tor grammar 


Professional Course 


for the preparation of 
high school teachers “ 
Professional Course I\, 
for the preparation of 
Junior High School 
teachers; and Profes 
sional Course V, consist 


ing of a two-year coursé 


and a four-year cours« 


leading to the Bachelor of 





Science degree for the 
Preparation of teachers of 
Home Economics teach 
ers. 

After the Virginia 
Normal Schools — were 
placed under a_ sing 
Board, this Board as 


A Corner in the Library 


ee signed to each institutio 
A Cooking Laboratory gned to each institution 


A Sewing Laboratory the preparation of teach 


ers for primary, ¢rammat 


of this institution to grades, junior high school and high schools in 


different students two-year courses and gave to each institution a 


particular field that should be developed into 


four-year college courses leading to — the 


Bachelor of Science degree in Education 
The particular field assigned to the Harri 


sonburg Normal School was that of the prepara 
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tion of Home Economics teachers. The school 
was very fortunate in this assignment not only 
from the standpoint of having the training of 
teachers for a subject that is being very rapidly 
developed and introduced into all of our schools 
but also for the additional reason that the institu- 
tion was able to secure the support of the Fed- 
eral Government in financing the department 
through what is known as the Smith-Hughes 
fund. This department has now grown until ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty students are 
registered in Home Economics subjects. This 
particular field is being developed and expanded 
so that in the future students may find here not 
only training for teaching Hlome Economics sub- 
jects in our schools and colleges but also train- 
ing for Institutional Management, the work of 
the dietitian, as Home Demonstration Agents, 
and as school and community health workers. 

One of the attractive features of the training 
offered teachers at Harrisonburg, not only in 
Home Economics but also in other branches, is 
the unusual facility for directed or practice 
teaching in the city of Harrisonburg which 
maintains a very efficient city system of schools 
where teachers have an opportunity to be pre- 
pared especially for teaching in city school sys- 
tems. A separate training school is not main- 
tained by the Normal School but the directed 
teaching is done in the public schools of the city 
of Harrisonburg where all the problems involved 
in actual school teaching and management are 
found. However, in order to train teachers also 
for the small town and rural high schools, the 
Normal School has organized training or ap- 
prenticeship centers in a number of schools in 
Rockingham and Augusta counties. Practice 
teaching is done in the following high schools: 
Bridgewater, Dayton, Timberville, McGaheys- 
ville, Elkton, Mt. Sidney, and Weyers Cave, and 
in order to secure an absolutely rural situation, 
practice teaching has been organized in a small 
two-room school, and in the rural Junior High 
School at Pleasant Hill, which is being developed 
as a model junior high school. Fortunately all 
of these schools can be reached from the Normal 
School by excellent macadam roads and the stu- 
dents are sent out each day in automobiles under 
the direction of critic teachers to do their par- 


ticular apprenticeship work in these schools. 


¢ 





: Home Demonstration ¥ ork 


It is believed by those in charge of our Normal 
School that our teachers should not only hav 
training for teaching the various school subjects 
that are normally found in the elementary and 
high school program of studies but that 1 
should have abundant opportunities, whil 
training for this work, to secure additional tr 
ing in music, expression and physical educat 
for the numerous personal benefits that ma‘ 
derived from such interests. The school tl 
fore has maintained a strong department 
music in which a student may receive trainin 
piano, voice, and violin. In addition, an inst 
tor in expression is employed who devotes 
time largely to instructing individual student 
expression. 

The one big thing that stands out, however «s 


a dominant ebjective at Harrisonburg is tha 





ee ee ee” See eee 


reort 
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Racket Tennis Club 
Glee Club 
Stratford Dramatic Club 





developing young women teachers of fine spirit. 
lhe school makes no claim for unusual achieve- 
nt in this direction for it is its firm belief that 
numerous statements that come from school 
from  superin- 
who have seen the 


patrons, from school boards, 
tendents, and from those 
teachers of this institution tackle the many dif- 

ult problems that a teacher has to confront but 
indicate that the students, themselves, have es- 
tablished throughout the length and breadth of 
Virginia the reputation of exhibiting under all 

h circumstances the finest spirit of loyalty and 
sympathetic co-operation. It is the abiding 
imbition of this institution ever to keep alive 

s spirit that has always made the school dis- 


tinctive. 
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EXCELLENCES AND ERRORS IN 
TEACHING 


By JOS. E. AVENT 


Professor of Education, Radford State Normal School 


CHNAWAWNE 


ent antl etl a 
Ver NS 


7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
ai. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
a. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


o) 


“J 


~ 


10. 
11. 


mk No 


Teaching Excellences 

Careful daily preparation. 
Being sure of your facts. 
Independence of text-books. 
Careful assignments. 
Purposefulness of the recitation. 
The use of supplementary material. 
Careful organization of subject-matter. 
A proper use of books. 
Proper use of course of study. 
Provision for seat work. 
Careful introduction to recitation. 
Large use of showing method. 
Keeping all the class busy. 
Proper class movement. 
Holding the whole class responsible. 
Spreading the questions over the whole 

class. 
Much class work with open books. 
Keeping note-books and scrap-books. 
Correlation of subjects. 
Children’s use of complete sentences. 
Children’s use of consecutive discourse. 
Large use of blackboard. 
Discussion by the pupils. 
Careful wording of generalizations. 
Memorizing by the whole method. 
Provision for practice. 
Provision for review. 
Attention to pupils’ individuality. 
Ownership of text-books. 


Teaching Errors 


The “and” habit. 

Little tacked-on questions. 

Letting all the children speak at once 

The teacher’s telling too much. 

Questioning only a few pupils. 

Waiting too long for an answer. 

Wandering from the main idea. 

Disputing with children. 

Not teaching children how to study. 

Assigning too much home work. 

Indefinite assignment of home work. 
(Continued on page 291) 
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Drill In Language 


By F. 
Subject: Drill in Language. 
Problem: How can we improve language in- 
struction by means of drill? 
In discussing this subject there are but two 
terms that need to be defined—drill and language. 
Drill is a type of lesson. 
doing a thing over and over until the process 
becomes mechanical or auto- 
matic. It kind 
of discipline the soldiers get 


means the 


in the training camps before 
going into active service— 
the development of a series 
of complicated movements 
into automatic habits. Drill 
may take the form of a re- 
view, of rapid work under 
the 
of rapid questioning and re- 


influence of “timing,” 


sponding, etc. 

Language is a study of 
correct English forms with- 
out being particularly con- 
cerned about the reason for 
things. Grammar is lan- 
guage plus reason, or logic 
The former places teaching 
form; the 
In this F. B. 


emphasis upon 
latter, upon reason. 
writer is 


paper the con- 


cerned only with correct 
forms of speaking and writing. 

Before beginning the discussion let me repeat 
the problem: How can we improve language in- 
struction by means of drill? We can do this in 
ive definite ways: 

I. A wider knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of drill will increase our efficiency. We 
need this knowledge as a background for pro- 
cedure. With it the teacher can check up his 
own efficiency in conducting a drill type of les- 
son; he can become his own critic. 

What, then, are the general principles of the 
rill type of lesson? 


It means repetition, 





FITZPATRICK 
Professor Fitzpatrick is an active member 
in the State Teachers Association 


B. FITZPATRICK, Professor of Education, Radford State Normal School 


Every teacher ought to know Bagley’s formula 
for habit formation: “The focalization of con- 
sciousness upon the process to be automatized, 
plus attentive repetition, permitting no exception, 
It sounds a little pre- 
tentious, but one can overlook this defect, since 


’ 


until automatism results.’ 


it is so full of thought and good common sense. 
the 
wishes to review the prin- 
ciples of the drill type of 
lesson, he always turns to 


Whenever writer 


the first chapter of Bagley’s 
“Classroom 
Here one can find some of 
the best that has been said 
on routine and drill. In this 
chapter his formula is thor- 
oughly analyzed and justi- 


Management.” 


fied. 

Thorndike sums up the 
laws of habit—formation i 
two—the Law of Exercise 
and the Law of Effect. He 
states the first in these 
words: “The oftener and the 


more emphatically a certain 
response is connected with a 
situation, the more 
likely will that response be 


certain 


made to a similar situation 
in the future.” 

This law simply calls for repetition, repetition, 
repetition until the response is automatic and the 
habit involved permanently fixed. One can sce 
that this statement is just a different view of 
Bagley’s formula. 

Thorndike’s Law of Effect is just as 
portant, if not more so, than his Law of Ex r- 
cise. The first supplements the latter and t'1¢ 
latter supplements the first. He states his second 
law as follows: “The greater the satisfyingn ss 
accompanying a response to a situation, the m: “e 
likely will that response take place to a simi if 


situation in the future.” Of course, the conve :¢ 








1la 





rrect forms. 
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lis is true. 


In simpler language we repeat 
‘experiences that give us pleasure and satis- 
on and inhibit those that give us pain and 
mfort. Even the drill must be made plea- 
and satisfying, if we hope to get the best 
Its. 

ith these three general laws before him the 
uage teacher, as a means of self-criticism, 


put such questions as the following to him-. 


What particular language form did the 

attempt to make a habit? 

Did the pupils understand exactly what 
t they were trying’to establish? 

Did the drill result in automatization? 

\Was there concentration of attention in con- 
tion with the drill? 

Was the drill a bore to the pupils, or was 
ateresting to them? 

What devices were used to make it in- 
sting ? 

Were these devices effective? 

Were exceptions permitted ? 

What variety of procedure was used by the 


her in order to hold the attention of the 
> 


S 


10. How much more drill will it take to make 
habit permanent? 

self-criticism of this kind leads to professional 
wth and increased teaching efficiency. 


(|. A clearer understanding of the necessity 


irill in language development will help. First, 
must understand that language is largely a 
‘ter of habit. It must be mastered, therefore, 
constant practice and daily drill, not by rule. 
orrect forms of speech must be supplanted by 
Mahoney, in his little book en- 
ed Standards in English, which ought to be 
irt of the equipment of every teacher of lan- 
ige, puts the same idea in these words: “Ain’t 
| other such mistakes are linguistic weeds. 
‘y are hard to kill. No one teacher can com- 
e the task of killing them. Remember that 
influence of the street is aJl against the school 
this matter of correctly spoken English. It 

even be guessed that the boy himself does 
wish to talk correctly. The crowd talks in- 
‘ectly. The juvenile purist is likely to be an 


object of scorn. At best, the elimination of the 
more common inaccuracies is a long-drawn out 
task. It means drill, drill, drill, not by one 
teacher, for one year, but by several teachers, for 
several years, without any let-up.” 

We have often heard that “language is caught, 
not taught.” The work of the street in the for- 
mation of language habits is all the proof one 
needs of the accuracy of this statement. It is 
just as true in the formation of correct langauge 
habits. Correct forms must be read and heard 
again and again. Pupils must be made to repeat 
them over and over and over until automatism 
results. Such habits will lead to greater free- 
dom, spontaneity, individuality, and _ initiative 
along productive lines. 

In the second place, we must see that language 
drills continue to the point of automatization. 
If necessary drills on isn’t for ain’t and similar 
errors should continue throughout the grades. 
Experience shows that these incorrect forms per- 
sist in spite of drills in the lower grades. Bagley 
warns us against this mistake. “In school work, 
a vast amount of time is wasted by leaving pro- 
cesses at the halfway house betweer focalization 
and automatization. This is true in the work 
of instruction as well as in details of school 
management. The pressing need, especially in 
the elementary school, is for strong teachers who 
can rigidly hew to the line until the habit is 
fixed.” Mahoney gives us the same warning in 
these words: “It is too often the story in school 
work that the fruits of victory are never gathered 
because some teacher stops firing before the 
enemy is really vanquished. Right habits of 
speech, distinct enunciation, the development ot 
an easy natural speaking voice—these things 
will be secured only through the concerted, un- 
remitting efforts of every teacher in every grade, 
not omitting the teachers in the high school.” 

III. A closer study of motives, devices, and in- 
centives will improve language instruction. 
“Practice makes perfect” is only partly true. 
Practice with attention makes perfect. Spontan- 
eous attention comes through interest. The 
teacher must comply with the Law of Effect. 
The drill must be made interesting and satisfy- 
ing. Quoting again from Mahoney, “Indeed, the 
pupil will hate the very notion of talking and 


(Continued on page 301) 
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State Department of Education 


By HARRIS HART, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A matter of very great importance is to present 
to the Board of Supervisors each spring a budget 
prepared in such form that the supervisors and 
the people of the county may know every detail 
of school expenditure. The form given below 
will indicate the expense of general control or 
the overhead expense. When it is realized that 
the total overhead for the whole school system 
in Virginia does not exceed 2.7 per cent it is easy 


to understand that the overhead is probably too 


One theory of financing the sechool system of 
Virginia is to raise one-third of the money from 
State tax, one-third from county tax, and one- 
third from district. The State and county tax, 
or two-thirds of the whole, must be used exclu- 
sively for teachers’ salaries. The one-third de- 
rived from district taxes may be considered the 
carrying fund out of which is paid all cost of 
operation and maintenance and all investments 
in capitalization. 


It is of the highest importance to have school 


small rather than too large. accounts set up in an intelligible form in order 

The item on instruction carries the amount for 
teachers’ salaries. In any well regulated budget 
this equal 
thirds of the total budget. 


that the people who pay the taxes may know in 
precise fashion the purposes for which the money 


amount will approximately two-_ is invested. 


The other one-third 
will be taken up with operation, maintenance, 


Many counties have for a number 
of years prepared budgets and published them in 
the local press. This is a practice which should 
auxiliary agencies, etc. be followed in every county. 


ESTIMATE FOR SESSION 1922-1923 DIVISION 


Suggested form for estimate to be made in accordance with Code Section 661, page 38, 
Section 12 of the School Law. One copy to be sent to the Department of Public Instruction 


Estimated amount 


needed 1922-23. 


Estimated amount 
1. General Control. spent 1921-22. 


NES TUNES TINIE ccnctmsccdeminn sinneminmenekesine 


Salary Superintendent, local 
Office and traveling expenses Superintendent 
Salary Clerk of Board 


Stenographer 


Cibier cnpeniees 01 COMI oc ccc | wetsewsccnewseinn 888 seeteweeewsnnne: 


TORN COE TORI OL .. no ceccieccmonccnmnnutin 


2. Instruction. 
Salaries of all teachers 


Other expenses of instruction 
Total for 


MISTTIICTION..... 2... n2ceSe eee 


3. Operation. 
Wages janitors 


WaGes WAGON GNVES 2. 6cnessneec ewes 


Fuel, water, light and power_.-----------. ----------------- 22 ---~----------- 
DOE's SINS cnn cecicicccercccesnes <ovmunmienemenees §~ 88 ieee sinngetnenaiee 
IIE: ce naninivamicieciidienaaaniik: Saneidtalbismieiatinias 


Supplies domestic science__-.------------  ----------------- | 000 === ---------- 


Manual training, etc. .................... 


Phone, postage, telegrams, express_------.  ----------------- = =------------- 


Stationery, ete. 
Other expenses of operation 


Total for operation-_-------------------  ----------------- === ----------- = 
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Maintenance. 


if STON IE Sia iti cnnsnionnonnen 
m Repair and replacement of equipmpent_-_.._~- 
e- PII Setaierecabestecninndoiewamascnaans 
X, Other expense of maintenance__---------- 
u Total tor mmintenance_...._...............- 
5. Auxiliary Agencies. 
le Medical tmepeclnom: ..........2..0.4..4..6+- ‘ 
Compulsory education ___--------------- es 
: School 


Transportation of pupils-_----- ee ee 


fairs 


, Libraries 


Other auxiliaries 


in Total for auxiliaries__.______-_______-__- 
6. Capitalization. 
(EN, eee ee ene ee Sl eee Ween eee 


7. Miscellaneous. 
Treasurer’s commission ~_--------------- 


eras IRS eae ns oe Neg nk ee Se an 
Total for miscellaneous___--------------- 


Total Estimated Expenditures___-----.------- 


Estimated receipts from State Fund__------- 
Estimated receipts County Fund__---------- 
Estimated receipts City or District Fund_--- 
Estimated receipts Other Fund__----------- 
Estimated balance beginning of year_------ 


Total Receipts 
larch 1, 1922. 
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Estimated amount 
needed 1922-23. 


Estimated amount 
spent 1921-22. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The Senate Committee Substitute for House 
ll No. 8, now pending before the Senate, seems 
offer as satisfactory and practical a measure 
- school attendance as the conditions in Vir- 
nia would warrant. 

First—The proposed measure need not in itself 
rease the cost of school operation. From year 


year there is a normal increase in attendance 
d consequently a normal increase in the burden 
be carried by the public schools. 
e State is concerned, the amount for operation 


So far as 





is fixed in the Appropriation Bill. The present 
bill not only does not furnish added sums on 
account of proposed compulsory attendance laws, 
but it does not give the elementary schools for 
each year of the new biennium as much money 
by $150,000.00 as the schools are actually receiv- 
ing this current year. It is therefore impossible 
for the proposed compulsory law to increase 
State appropriations. The bill allows such lati- 
tude in local adjustments that no increase will 
necessarily be thrown upon local levies other 
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than that which must be determined by normal 
increase in enrollment. 

Second—The operating expense of a school 
system is determined by the number of students 
enrolled. This fixes the number of teachers and 
number of school rooms to be operated. If only 
sixty per cent of pupils enrolled come to school 
regularly there is an actual loss of approximately 
forty per cent. It is this waste represented by 
the margin between enrollment and attendance 
which the proponents of this measure hope to 
greatly reduce. 

Third—Attendance at private schools is 
credited on an equal basis with that upon the 
public schools. It would be abhorent to our 
ideas to attempt to force all children into the 
public schools, on the other hand, some assurance 
ought to be given that the quality of instruction 
and the program of studies in the private schools 
The State Board of 
Education would not think for one moment of 


meet reasonable standards. 


invading the private institutions in order to 
exercise mere authority. This Board would ac- 
cept as a matter of course instruction in all es- 
tablished private schools and would encourage 


appropriate standards in all new schools to be 


set up. or many years the State Board of 
Education has been rating private schools after 
inspection by invitation from the Institution 


itself. This Board fixes standards for senior 


colleges and junior colleges and there is no rea- 
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son to suppose that it will exercise in any hostile 
or unreasonable manner the provisions of tl 
proposed compulsory act. 


School Census 


White Negr 
PD oo 5 cceneemnnee 461,763 221,446 
eT ER ee 375,790 149,066 
AURIS ncn ce cccccwes __-274,923 99,212 
Margin between enrollment and 
attendance ................ 100,867 49,854 
Available seats. .ncc.~.nhacsne 419,955 132,848 


Shall we discourage an effort to bring over 
100,000 white children to school regularly be 
cause perhance some portion of 40,000 negro 
children may secure benefits ? 

Reports show that there are 44,000 more seats 
for white children than there are white children 
Considering the problem of distribu 
reduced to about 


enrolled. 
tion this number would be 
25,000 


There are 


located mostly in rural communities 


more negro children enrolled now 


than there are available seats. The proposed 
measure does not enforce added facilities within 
a two-year period, or even then, when economic 
considerations warrant delay. Shall we deny 
that 25,000 white children should not be brought 
into the facilities now provided because we may 
not be able to increase at once the facilities for 


negro children? 


Recommendations on Courses of the Committee of 
Five of the History Society of Virginia 


(At the annual meeting 
Department of Maury High School, 

The teachers present unanimously 
printed in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 


recommend texts to the State Bx 


read the 


EDUCATION, 


After due consideration the committee concluded that 
the wiser plan at this time would be to modify the 
present course in history rather than to destroy the 
whole structure. 

The plan suggested is by no means ideal but is be- 
lieved to be usable in the public schools of Virginia 
and is based on the principles expressed by the teach- 
ers at the last meeting. 


The organization of the Virginia school is on the 
7-4 plan—the exception being the 8-4 in several citics 
and the junior high school, which is usually established 
where conditions have not favored a full four year 


of the Virginia Society of History Teachers last November, Mrs. E. M. 
report of the committee on 


Marx, head of the History 


courses, 


approved the recommendations of the committee, and ordered that this excellent report be 
2 Further, the : 
ird of Education when they consider books for the next adoption.) 


committee was retained for another year and is t 


school or to take care of the overflow from the hig! 
school. 

The exceptions have been noted but the courses ar 
planned for the 7-4 school system. 


Elementary Schools 
For those elementary schools having 7 years, th 
change from the old course comes in the sixth grad 
The suggestion is that United States History be taugh 
throughout the year, then, in the first half of th 
seventh year, United States history be completed; t 
eliminate a formal study of Civil Government and t 
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‘roduce in its stead a community civics suitable for 
last half of the seventh grade. 
in the grades that use stories as the basis of the 
tory work, we recommend that the syllabus be ar- 
iged not only with stories pertaining to historical 
ents, scenes, and characters but also those that will 
ive home the lesson of the duties and responsibilities 
citizenship in a democracy. 
n schools having 8-4 plan, we recommend that in 
sixth grade a text on the European Background of 
nerican History be placed in the students hands and 
it the work of the sixth and seventh grades as in the 
| be slipped up accordingly. 


High Schools 


he present state course of study for the high schools 

| Virginia calls for the following sequence of studies 

the social sciences: 

Grade 8: English history or ancient history. 

Grade 9: Medieval and modern history. 

Grade 10: American history and civics. 

Grade 11: Elementary economics (one-half year). 
American social problems (one-half year). 


Of these four units, only one, that of American his- 
ry and civics, is required in accedited high schools. 
thers of these units may be and usually are elected. 
[his course of study appears to be an adaptation of 
e recommendations of the Committee of Seven of 
- American Historical Associations, which reported 
1899. The Committee had been appointed to recom- 
end such a program of historical studies for high 
hools as would tend to make more uniform the in- 
‘ruction in history given in high schools in different 
irts of our country. Up to that time there had been 
) general agreement. 
his Committee of Seven recommended what came 
' be called “the block plan.” Instruction was to be 
livided into four blocks or fields of history, each field 
eing covered in one year’s work. The first year of 
igh school was to include ancient history, from the 
irliest times to about the time of the death of Charle- 
agne. The second year was to include medieval and 
iodern history from about the time of Charlemagne 
the present. The third year was to be devoted to 
nglish history, and the fourth to American history 
id civil government. 
This report came to be very widely followed and was 
lowed in our own course of study until. modifica- 
ms of the latter were adopted in 1919. These modi- 
ations of our course of study, as we have already 
dicated, took English history out of the third year of 
ch school and made it one of the two possible first- 
ar subpects in history. It also took American history 
id civil government from the fourth year and put it 
the third year where English history had been. 
to the fourth year, thus made vacant, were intro- 
iced two new subjects, elementary economics and 
merican social problems, each calling for a half year’s 
ork, 
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While our Committee believes that it is desirable 
to teach elementary economics and American social 
problems in high schools, we feel grave doubt as to 
the wisdom of making English history one of the two 
possible historical subjects in the first year. English 
history, it seems to us, is chiefly valuable when studied 
from the social and industrial side and with a view 
of showing the growth of our governmental institu- 
tions. In our opinion such a study of English history 
requires more mature minds than those of the eighth 
grade. Furthermore, the present plan permits of pu- 
pils’ taking up medieval and modern history with no 
ancient history whatever, a plan that we believe to be 
unwise, as we shall point out later. For these rea- 
sons and for others that we shall refer to, we believe 
further rearrangements in the course of study are 
called for if Virginia is to keep abreast of the progress 
that is being made in the teaching of the social 
sciences. 

A number of important documents bearing upon this 
subject have, as you are aware, been published within 
the last ten years. They have borne fruit so abundant- 
ly that they deserve our attention at this time. 

In 1911 the Committee of Five of the American His- 
torical Association made its report. This Committee 
of Five had been appointed to reexamine the program 
of studies recommended by the earlier Committee of 
Seven and ascertain in particular whether changes 
might not well be made in the extent of the field of 
ancient history. This report of the Committee of 
Five stated that “The early centuries must be treated 
as introductory or preparatory only; those things must 
be omitted that are not of fundamental importance 
and that do not materially aid in the appreciation of 
later times.” “The desire of teachers,” said the re- 
port, “to emphasize modern history, therefore, strongly 
appeals to the members of this Committee. We are 
quite in accord with those who wish to see sufficient 
time given for the deliberate study of the latter period.” 


In 1916 the Federal Bureau of Education published 
its memorable Bulletin 1916, No. 28, giving the report 
of the Committee on Social Studies of the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
committee of the National Education Association. It 
is noteworthy that this committee of the National 
Education Association not only agreed in principle 
with the report of the Committee of Five, but made 
more definite and extended recommendations along this 
saine line, that is, for the allowance of less time for 
ancient history and much more time for modern his- 
tory. This committee on Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association recommended four social 
science courses for the secondary school, as follows: 


1. European history to approximately the end of the 
seventeenth century (one year). 


2. European history including English history since 
approximately the end of the seventeenth century (one 
year or one-half year). 
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3. American history since the seventeenth century 
(one year or one-half year) 


4. Problems in American 


one-half year 


democracy (one year or 


Thus the four courses could be completed in three 
years. For the other year of the high school, which 
this Committee recommended should be the first year, 
a course in civics was recommended. The report of 
this Committee on Social Studies, like the report of 
the earlier Committee, has had a widespread influence. 

To mention a few of the recent state courses of 
study, we call attention first to the pamphlet entitled 
“Teaching of Social Studies including History” pub 
lished in 1916 by the State Department of Public In- 
struction of New Jersey. The course of study therein 
contained is now in use in that state. This course 
of study calls, in general, for the following: 

FIRST YEAR: Community civics, including a study 
of vocations. 

SECOND YEAR 
cluding English history and Colonial American _his- 
tory. 


European history to 1700, in- 


i 


1 

THIRD YEAR European history since 1700, in- 
cluding contempory civilizations. 

FOURTH YEAR: United States history with some 
work in civics and economics. 

The second course of study that we wish to men- 
tion is a still more recent one. We refer to the New 
York Regents’ Syllabus in History of 1920. This sylla- 
bus provides for two courses, one a three-year course 
and the other a two-year cours The three-year 
course is made up as follows 

For the second year of the high school a general 
survey of world civilization to 1789. 

For the third year of high school a more detailed 
study of world history from 1789 to date. 

For the fourth year of high school a detailed study 
of American history, institutions, and government. 

The two-year course is as follows 

For the second or third yeal f high school a one- 
year course in world civilization, taking only the ma 
jor topics but covering the whole period from very 
early times to the present 

For the fourth year of high school a detailed study of 
American history, institutions, and government. 

The courses in the social sciences in the high 
schools of the neighobring state of Maryland are de- 
scribed in the bulletin entitled the Teaching of High 
School History, published in September, 1921, by the 
State Department of Education at Baltimore. The 
courses provided for are as follows 

For the first year One or two of the following: 

(a) Elementary economics 

(b) Elementary sociology. 

(c) History of commerce and industry. 

(d) Civics. 

(If one of these is taken, the study is to be ‘con- 
tinued through the year. If two are taken each 
is to be studied for a half year.) 


For the second year: World history to 1789. 

For the third year: World history since 1789, 

For the fourth year: The United States as a nation 
in its world setting, with problems of government. 


Provision is also made for a one-year course in 
world history, only the major topics to be taken up, 
but the whole period to be covered. 

There is some interesting work being done at the 
present time by the Committee on History and Edu 
tion for citizenship in the schools, appointed by the 
\merican Historical Association, the National Board 
for Historical Service, and the National Education 
\ssociation. The reports of this Committee to date, 
however, have been of a preliminary nature and have 
not yet been accepted by the constituent bodies. If 
the final recommendations of this new committee in- 
volve textbooks of a different sort from those already 
available, it will doubtless be some years before they 
can be put into effect. Our committee has felt that 
changes of so experimental a nature ought not to | 
recommended to the State Board of Education of Vir 


e 


ginia, which adopts books for a considerable period 
of years. 

Irom these descriptions of reports and courses of 
study by progressive but not radical scholars and educa 
tors, some idea will be gained of the great strength of 
the movement toward a fuller treatment of modern 
history in high schools with consequent shortening of 
the time that can be devoted to ancient history. The 
very fact that our own course of study now makes it 
possible for a school to omit ancient history altogether, 
giving instead a course in English history, shows that 
Virginia educators have been alert’to the new move 
ment. 

We are of the opinion, however, and believe that ex 
perience elsewhere has fully demonstrated, that ancient 
history cannot with safety be omitted entirely. Th 


most insistent of all the present movements in the fiel 
of historical teaching is for the unity of history. As 
H. G. Wells has aptly said, “History is one.” No on 
entire block can safely be dropped out. If we were t 
omit all study of ancient times, our work in modern 
history would be a superstructure with no foundatio: 
The cause and effect of history cannot well be studi 

if we cut out bodily all of the thousands of years of 
experimentation and progress that are implied in t! 

term ancient history. As a recent British committee h 

express¢ d it: 

“We are beginning to realize more fully than ev 
that most of the questions that press upon us at t! 
present day, in politics, sociology and economics, in |: 
and government, in literature and art, and even 
science first presented themselves to Greek and Rom 
thinkers and statesmen. Many of the problems 
democracy, of internationalism, of industralism, to nat 
no others, were known to the ancient world.” 


We must have some treatment of ancient histor 
Without it our students in English literature would 
at a loss to understand the frequent allusions to t 
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tant past and our classes in Latin would be tre- 
ndously handicapped. But it has been conclusively 
ved that the ancient period can well be covered in 
alf year’s work and that the middle ages can be 
It with satisfactorily in even a shorter time. 

Jur recommendation, therefore, for the high school 
irse in the social sciences is as follows: 

or the first year: A course in European history 
about the 17th or 18th century, with due attention to 
movements in English history of chief importance to 
1erican high school students. 
For the second year: A course that briefly reviews 
preceding century or two and then begins where the 
st year’s work has been finished, giving very full 
atment to the most recent periods wherein our pres- 
nt-day problems have had their immediate origin and 
velopment. In this year’s work due attention should 

given to English history as in the first year. 

For the third year: American history and civics. 
lor the fourth year: (a) Elementary economics (one- 


half year); (b) Elementary sociology (one-half year) ; 


) Problems of American democracy. 
his provides for a minimum of change from the 
resent course of study and also seems to secure all 


he advantages of the best courses of study elsewhere 


effect at the present time. 

Our State is so large and contains public schools of 
th widely different purposes, sizes, and qualities of 
aching that some latitude should be permitted. We 
ommend, therefore, that, in addition, a one-year 
urse to cover the whole of European history be au- 


thorized, as is the case in New York, Maryland, and 


any other States, and as, indeed, is contemplated by 


he present list of adopted books in Virginia since a 


neral history is included and is widely used. A one- 
ar book would seem to be particularly necessary in 


he rural junior high schools and perhaps in the agri- 


iltural high schools. In schools that can give only 
ne year to European history it would seem to be better 
offer a brief general view of European history than to 
ive either one year of ancient history or one year of 
nglish history, as is recommended in the present 
urse of study for Grade 8 in the rural junior high 
hool. 

The committee recommends to the State Board that 


‘wo units in the social studies be required for gradua- 





on in all four year high schools and have passed the 
llowing resolutions: 

I. Resolved, That this committee hereby unanimously 
commended that the State Board of Education take 

nder serious consideration a requirement of two years 
social subjects for high school graduation and that 


hese units be (a) American history and civics; (b) 


fodern European history; because the committee be- 
ves these subjects are absolutely essential for intel- 
rent citizenship in a democracy. 

II. That the course be called problems in American 
emocracy or economic and social problems rather than 


onomics and sociology. 
ITT. 


That United States history and civics and 
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modern history be prerequisites for the study of 
economic and social problems. 

IV. That after the sixth grade, one-fifth of the time 
be assigned to a study of current events. 

We come now to the textbooks to be recommended. 
We have examined a great number. All of them have 
some merit, but many of them, it seems to us, have, for 
In selecting among 
account all of the 


Virginia purposes, serious defects. 
them we have tried to take into 
possible factors that make for a book’s success. 

First, as to the kind of history that should be pre- 
sented we have given very careful thought. We be- 
lieve that one of the chief aims in the study of Euro- 
pean history should be to assist the pupil in the under- 
standing of his own times. Accordingly it seems to us 
that in a course necessarily a brief one it is important 
to omit all but the most essential, the topics of chief 
importance to us today, and to treat these topics very 
fully. Social and industrial history is of prime im- 
portance. The details of military campaigns are far less 
significant than the story, which often is quite as thrill- 
ing, of how this or that right was secured, of how this 
or that reform was carried through, and how in general 
the successive steps of our advancing civilization have 
been achieved. 

Another factor of chief importance is the manner 
in which the materia! is presented. It is highly im- 
portant that the story be made as simple and interest- 
ing as possible. We use the word “Story” advisedly. 
While explanation and discussion are desirable and ne- 
cessary, the narrative should be accompanied by a 
wealth of concrete illustration that will produce so far 
as possible the atmosphere of the period described. 
Such a narrative is not, of course, found in every text- 
book; indeed it is scarcely possible for authors who are 
not steeped in the spirit of the sources, the original 
documents of the respective periods. Further, that no 
text for high schools be adopted which has not been 
practically written by these scholars since the World 
War. 

As to method, neither the extreme of the chronolo- 
gical nor the extreme of the topical method seems to 
us advisable. In the first case you have little more than 
a succession of dates, with the briefest mention of what 
occurred ‘in the respective vears. So many events, per- 
sonages, and dates are crowded into some books that 
there is little opportunity for discussion and for the 
study of cause and effect. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme of the topical method cannot be safely used in 
high schools. We should not, for instance, treat the 
history of France down to the outbreak of the war in 
1914 and then go back to Germany in 1848. High school 
students must be given every assistance in keeping their 
At best, it is difficult enough for them while 
to remember what 


bearings. 
about one country was 
going on in another; they should not be confused un- 
necessarily by an extreme of the topical method. It is 


perfectly possible to combine in one book the advantages 


studying 


of both methods. 
(Continued on page 303) 
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Virginia Was Rated F orty-Third by the 


Russell Sage Foundation 


By CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean of the Summer Quarter, University of Virginia 


(Address before the Federation of Patrons’ Leagues, Norfolk, 
Virginia, November 1, 1921) 


Madam 


the invitation of your League to discuss before 


President, I appreciate very heartily 
you a list of topics which you have specified 
because of your interest in a progressive and 
constructive school 
x Ok Ok Ox 


program for our sys- 
tem. 

I shall proceed to discuss 
the first topic, the methods by 
which the school systems of 
the different States are rated. 
By what standard does Vir- 
ginia rank forty-third? Upon 
what is the Russell Sage Re- 
port founded? To answer 
this question will require a 
rather technical discussion of 
the monograph of the Russell 
Sage Foundation by Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayers, entitled 
An Index Number for State 
School Systems, printed April 
20, 1920; but since Virginia 
ranked forty-third by this re- 
port and this fact has been 
the cause of some severe cri- 
ticism of our educational sys- 
tem and those responsible for 
it, it is well that the manner 
in which this rating is arrived 
at should be understood by 
the laymen who are interested 
in the schools, so that they 
may decide for themselves to what extent the 
criticism is just, where the responsibility lies, 
and what steps should best be taken to remedy 
the situation and improve our rating. 

In my explanation, I shall, of course, quote 
largely from the monograph itself.* 

During the past fifty years the United States Bureau 
of Education has published annual reports setting forth 
statistically conditions in the public schools of each 


* Quotations shown throughout by smaller type. 





CHAS. G. MAPHIS 


Dean of the Summer Quarter, University of 
Virginia, and Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, Virginia State Teachers 
Association 


State in the Union, which data is of unique valu 

There are few, if any, other governmental activities f¢ 

which so many significant facts have been gathered b: 
uniform methods, over so long a period of time. Th 

Department of Education of the Russell Sage Founda 
tion undertook the task of selecting from this mass 
of statistical material figures that could be combined 
into a statistical measurement of 
the accomplishments of the schoo! 
systems in the several States. 

The method which was followed 
may be illustrated by taking two 
sets of figures showing certait 
phases of educational condition 
in the public schools of the Nation 
in the years 1900 and 1910: 


1900 1910 


1. Per cent of school 
population attending 


school daily ............ 50 5 
2. Average days at- 

tended by — each 

child of school age.. 72 8 
3. Average number of 

days schools were 

kept open.................. 144 158 
4. Per cent that high 

school attendance 

was of total at- 

tendance .........:........ 5 7 
5. Per cent that boys 

were of girls in 

high schools ............ 71 7 
6. Average expenditure 

per child in aver- 

age attendance ........ $20  $3¢ 


7. Average expenditure per child of school 
a er eases ee $10 $1 
8. Average expenditure per teacher employed $508 $81 


9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other 


than teachers’ ‘salaries: 2-22.52 cccscesceeee $7 = $1 
10. Expenditure per teacher employed for 
salaries ot Seas Fee Rog pence $325 $48 


These two sets of figures reflect in convincing manne 
improvements that took place in the administration o 
public education during the decade from 1900 to 1910 
The proportion of children attending school increased 








ie school year was lengthened, the proportion of chil- 
ren attending high school was enlarged, and the funds 
pended for the support of education were greatly 
igmented. These are true indicators of improved con- 
tions in the school system, and it is by combining 
ese measurements that an index number was con- 
ucted for measuring the status of the public school 
stems of the States. 

The index number is a‘ well established statistical 
vice commonly used for measuring changes in whole- 
le and retail prices and rates of wages over long 
riods of time. Such numbers are usually reduced 
) percentages. 

The ten sets of educational data given above are 
sually well adapted for inclusion in an index number. 

creases in them reflect improved educational condi- 

ms and decreases reflect worse conditions. 

The data for these ten items were gathered by sub- 
tantially uniform methods from identical establish- 
ients (the 48 States) over a long period of years. 
\ third, and most important characteristic, is that each 
f the items can readily be stated in percentage terms, 
nd because of this can be combined in an index number 
hat is a direct average instead of a relative percentage. 
The new index number is the average of the ten 
gures corresponding to the ten headings, after certain 
f them have been so multiplied or divided by con- 
tants as to bring them into comparability with a 
tandard of 100. For example, the average number of 
ays the schools were kept open in the United States 
s a whole in 1910 was 157.5. The standard “par value” 
ngth of term is taken as 200 days. Hence the actual 
uumber of days for 1910, or 157.5, is divided by two, 
vhich makes the figure 78.75 as one of the ten com- 
onents of the final index number. 

In a similar way the average monthly salary of $100 
s taken as the standard for the last of the ten items. 
(he actual average in 1910 was 485.22 for the year, or 
10.44 for each month and this number is included as one 
if the components without further change. The other 
tems are treated by similar methods and finally all ten 
.dded and the average taken as an index number. 
When the figures given above for 1900 and 1910 are 
onverted into terms of the index number they give 
the results which follow: 

Index Index 





item item 
1900 1910 

1. Per cent of school population attending 
Ce | | (ee ee eee eee 49.68 52.65 

2. Average days attended by each child 
SATIN I oon ns -ceace eeeacomuees 35.90 41.46 

3. Average number of days schools were 
Ee Te a es 72.15 78.75 

4. Per cent that high school attendance 
was of total attendance......................... 14.65 21.40 

5. Per cent that boys were of girls in 
high schools .............-.--- 71.35 77.85 
6. Average expenditure per child attending 20.21 33.23 
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7. Average expenditure per child of school 


age 
8. Average expenditure per teacher em- 

IIE io occ tied ectasssobivasesmibvewistoowes 21.17 33.95 
9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes 

other than teachers’ salaries.................... 14.54 26.87 
10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries...... 27.12 40.44 

Average of 10 items—index number.... 33.68 42.41 


These ten numbers are added and averaged and thus 
condensed into a single index number—33.68 for 1900 
and 42.41 for 1910. The increase of 8.73 represents 
improvement in the ten-year period. It is the average 
increase in 10 different measurements of school accom- 
plishments when all ten measures are expressed in fairly 
comparable terms. It is a single number expressing the 
average increase in ten different measures of diffusion, 
the quantity, and the quality of public education re- 
ceived by the children. 

But please note carefully the following state- 
ment by the author of the justifiable claims for 
this index and see the danger in setting it up as 
an infallible and all-comprehensive criterion to 
judge by and base unqualified adverse criticism 
upon. 

It is not claimed that educational efficiency varies 
directly with any or all of these measures, or is com- 
pletely reflected by them. For the present such exact 
appratsal of effort and accomplishment in education is 
not attainable. We can, however, secure from the data 
presented in this volume (The Ayer’s Monograph) con- 
vincing evidence that there is a real relationship be- 
tween expenditure and results in education. We cannot 
prove that the higher paid teacher is individually more 
skilled than the lower paid one, but it can be shown 
that as salaries increase, attendance improves, and more 
pupils are found in the high schools. It can further be 
shown that as salaries increase, expenditures for pur- 
poses other than salaries also increase and this results 
in better buildings and equipment. It is further evident 
that, in general, the purely educational items of the 
index tend to increase as the financial items grow larger 
even where there is no functional connection between 
the two sets of data. 

A comparison of the improvement in Virginia 
as indicated by the index number from 1890 to 
1918 and that of the United States as a whole is 
interesting. 


Va. Gain U.S. Gain 

 aaieanies 22.25 29.57 
ne 21.69 —56 33.68 +4.11 
ne 29.70 +801 42.41 48.73 
en 35.26 45.56 51.01 +8.60 
Virginia ranked 38 in 1890; 42 in 1900; 41 
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in 1910; and 43 in 1918; but in 1900 Okla- Ohio................... | 323 274 
‘ Maine ae . | 322 151 
homa was included as a new State and outranked [tah 29] 293 
Virginia, and in 1918 Hawaii, the Canal Zone, a . 316 199 
; git - \ansas ne 314 237 
and Porto Rico were included and outclassed Vir- Nevada 312 | 279 
ginia, so that compared with the same States in tian gga vee ail 233 
a ; : : . ae ashington ee 310 | 327 
1890, Virginia’s relative ranking should be 1890, — Rhode Island eg 209 255 
38; and 41 in 1900, 1910 and 40 in 1918. Wyoming tee eeeees 9 | 2 
Colorado. : ee | 304 289 
The following table (13) gives two sets of figures Nebraska ; 303 268 
; viet Arizona 302 360 
for each State for 1918. The tirst of these is the sum ‘i pt + 
= ; ; ; % ; ; : Illinois. . 2 ahs 302 | 266 
of the five components of the index number that are Wisconsin og eo 302 | 212 
educational and not financial in nature. They relate t Minnesota ; 300 284 
‘ i ; : Idal 9Q9 | 905 
the school term and the children but not to the expendi Gano. . ave 293 
iin ‘ - Missouri 288 208 
tures. The second figure for each State is the sum of South Dakota 281 269 
, Ant ‘ ° ~ ~ 
the five financial components North Dakota 27 321 
bie : F | KK | ne 
There are two significant features shown by this tabl J 4 laware ie 09 156 
r as i i ne ; Texas a 261 151 
he first is that there 1s a generally close agreement Oklahoma. . 257 | 188 
between the educational figures in the first column and Maryland 253 179 
the tinancial ones in the second column in the matter of sabe ; 251 100 
q ‘ ° . ett > > 25 IR 
relative magnitude in general the high educational Weat — ie oan 
figures are accompanicd by high financial ones, and the (Georgia eile 4] 85 
‘ , eorgl: ) 2 
low educational totals by correspondingly low financial Virginia ,; 240 113 
ones. This is one way of saying that a State having  resetnee as | = 
é ‘ : MLISSISSIDp1 Ze ye 
a long school term, high attendance, and many children Moccia’ 331 a 
in high school must pay more for the upkeep of its North Carolina | 930) 76 
educational system than one which has none of these Arkansas. . ; 226 77 
sila teicliaalaeaa Alabama.... 221 85 
Sor eee Foot) 213 | 125 


Another interpretation of the figures, which also is 


valid, is that the figures for school expenditures do 
have a close relation to those which show the amount Significance of the Index Number 


f education given and tell how many are in high school, . gan 
malta ie ; n , OO Various questions as to the reliability and degree ot 
and that they are important indicators of the efficiency se eae ; .? : 

; ee ae : : significance of the index number call for consideration 
of the svstem and qualitv of the education the chil 


; Perhaps the most important of these relates to the d 
dren receive gree to which the different items, separately or in con 
The other important fact about the figures is that In ination, constitute trustworthy indicators of educa 
general the educational figures in the first column are = jignay efficiency. 
larger than the financial figures in the second column. If some great national agency were to undertake 


survey of each of the 48 State school systems, 


The average relationship is approximately that of four 


lowever, since there is a greater range ol ; ; 
to three. Howe would surely report on many phases of their work 1 


included in the items of the index. Among such phas 


] inl qf 


variation in the financial items, and since both sets are 
inter-related and 


neither set dominates the other in final effect. 


in some measure inter-dependent, See: ; “dia 
would be the legal basis of the system, its organizati 
professional leadership and supervision, business man- 
agement, course of study, teaching staff, plant ai 
Table 13—Sum of Five Educational Components equipment, and the results of standard tests of cla 


and Sum of Five Financial Components of room work. 

Index Number for Each State in 1918 These elements, and others like them, are not 
rectly included in the index, although some of them ; 
- Sum of Sum of crudely measured by the several items for financial « 
STATE Educational Financial penditure. The sad fact is that, if there were availa 

pon etcatia Pacer tence such information as surveys gather on most of 

California. 355 358 subjects suggested above, it would still be impossi 
Oregon 332 a6 to state the results in terms that could be included 
Towa... ri a an index number. The reason for this is that there 
ee ut 328 269 as yet little exact knowledge about education. We 
ee 328 430 not know just what kind of a teaching staff does t 
Massachusetts........-- 327 283 best work, or what kind of supervision is the m 

Michigan Bie iatisier even isrsi teste 327 oan effective, or how many supervisors there ought to |°, 

New + seats haus 325 335 or how to measure organizations in quantitative ter: 
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how to evatuate most of the other matters on which 

report in survey making. 

Inder present circumstances the best that can be 

ie in an undertaking of the present sort is to take 

the items for which continuous, reliable data can 

secured and to combine them by as careful and im- 

tial methods as can be brought to bear. In the 

sent case it is to be regretted that only ten items 

ld be found that seemed to meet the requirements 

t were laid down at the outset of the work. If the 

mber of accurate and significant series used were 

eater, the reliability of the results would be enhanced. 

Therefore, the results of the Ayer’s Report 

iould be taken only for what it professes to be 

an “index” and not an absolutely accurate 
easuring unit. 

\Vhat then is my conclusion? First, it is that 

s an index which raises a strong presumption 

that the relative position of Virginia is approxi- 
nately correct, the Ayer’s report is reliable. I 
clieve that whether Virginia is 43rd, as the re- 
port places her, or 35th, as it is claimed 
revised statistics may show, it is pretty certain 
that, if the list of fifty States and territories rated 
by the report were divided into quartiles, Vir- 
rinia would be in the lower fourth, though at 
bout the top of it. This fact few will dispute. 
Should we be satisfied to remain in the bottom 
fourth ? 

Second, the claim that our relative low position 
s due to the fact that we support a dual system 
of schools for white and colored children is not 
wholly or in a large measure correct. 

* Dr. George O. Ferguson, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has recently made a study of 
this subject on the basis of the Ayer’s Scale, and 
has shown that if indexes were made for white 
and colored schools separately, the relative posi- 
tion of our white schools would be advanced only 
a few points, and that if the excess spent on the 
colored schools over the amount paid by colored 
taxpayers were added to the support of the white 
schools, it would not greatly improve our rank. 

He observes that the validity of the index as 
a measure of the effectiveness of a school system 
may, of course, be questioned, for it undoubtedly 
places great emphasis upon financial support 
and deals entirely with quantitative to the neglect 
of qualitative factors. 

However, it is significant that those States that 
rank highest in financial components also rank 





# School and Society, September, 1920. 


highest in educational components. I am con- 
vinced that the chief cause of our low rank is 
lack of adequate financial support, and our chief 
need is money, more money. The ten Southern 
States which are at the bottom of the list of 
States in the per capita amount spent for educa- 
tion are also at the bottom of the list in per 
capita wealth. 

The per capita expenditure for schools in Vir- 
ginia was last year (1919-20) 25.90. The aver- 
age in the United States (1918)* was $36.62. 
Until Virginia expends an amount per capita 
equal at least to the average expenditure of the 
whole country, we cannot expect greatly to im- 
prove our relative standing amongst the States. 

Next to financial support our rating is af- 
fected by a low percentage of enrollment and 
very low average number of days each child of 
school age attends school. The only remedy for 
this is an adequate compulsory attendance law. 
The next General Assembly will be asked to pass 
such a law and will also be urged to increase the 
direct appropriation for public schools or levy 
an additional mill tax. 

It is manifestly the duty of every person who 
is not satisfied with our rating and who wishes 
to see equality of educational opportunity pro- 
vided for Virginia children to exert his influence 
to secure the passage of both of these measures. 





* Later figures not available. 





EXCELLENCES AND ERRORS IN 
TEACHING 
(Continued from page 279) 

12. Requiring too much written work. 

13. Not holding children responsible for as- 
signment. 

14. Running over time in recitations. 

15. Failing to review. 

16. Indefiniteness in teaching. 

17. Questioning only the bright pupils. 

18. Confusing application with generalization. 

19. The use of “yes” and “no” questions un- 
less followed up. 

20. Not having supplementary materials ready. 

21. Too many small questions. 

22. Interrupting pupils in reciting. 

23. Exemptions from reviews and examina- 
tions. 
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Youth in Present-Day American Life 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, the University of Wisconsin 


(Abstract of address before the State Teachers Association in Richmond November 24, 1921.) 


During the past fifty years there has been a 
steady drift of the people to the cities. The 
cities are becoming congested, while the country 
in many places is fast becoming depopulated. 
Country schools once full of children are being 
closed for want of pupils. At the same time, 
cities cannot build schools rapidly enough to 
accommodate the children 
This means that a constantly 
increasing proportion of the 
young in America are being 
reared in the 
than in the country as of 


city, rather 


yore. 

The conditions in city life 
have changed markedly dur- 
ing the past few decades. 
The individual home has 
been constantly losing its 
distinctive character. Fifty 
years ago, even in the city, 
young people and old spent 
a considerable part of their 
time in their own homes 
Today most of their time is 
spent outside of their 
homes ; and even when they 
are in their own homes, their f 
friends are there with them. 
The home has almost com 


M. V. 


pletely merged with the 


general social body. The agencies in the city 
designed to help people to while away their time 
have been constantly increasing out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in the size of the cities. 
This simply means that people are spending 
much more of their time together in groups than 
they did formerly. 

The life of the boy and of the girl in the 
city is quite different from what it was years ago. 
The telephone is playing an important part in 
making it practically impossible for boys and 
girls to be alone for any length of time. The 
group activities of the young today are vastly 


744 : : oy ‘ 
4 it Yur. nick 9 / /Artorenn 





more inclusive and elaborate than they were 
formerly. Parents testify that their children are 
often not alone at all. They are always with 
Kither they go out with their friends 


or they bring their friends into their own homes 


some one. 


The amusements designed to appeal to the young, 
and even to seduce them, are much more varied 
and alluring than they 
were formerly. 

These changes in social 
life have already produced 
a pronounced influence upon 
our people. The tendenc\ 
of this new life is to mak« 
young people more respo1 
sive, more alert, more seli 
reliant in the presence of 
others, perhaps even more 
“smart,” than was true in 
the old order. But at the 
same time, young people do 
not have training outside of 
the school in long-continued 
application to any tas! 
trained 
working independently and 
in isolation. 


They are not 
HM. UY Weg So the scho 
really has a new problem o/ 
zreat importance and equa 
ly great difficulty. No civ 
lization can long endure wu 
less the people are trained to apply themselves t 
their tasks, whatever they may be, for a lon 


O'SHEA 


time; that is to say, until the tasks are solve: 

Probabiy most of the real problems of hum: 
life must be solved by the individual workii 
alone without distractions, and without feeli: 
the continual longing to be in contact with h 
fellows. If it is true, as it seems to be, that tl 
rising generation cannot concentrate on difficu 
problems as effectively as did the precedir 
generation, then we are in peril. Our problen 
are growing more complex all the time, whic 
means that the people must be trained to app! 











themselves more and concentratedly to their 

ition. The moment our people cease to in- 

cre. se in their ability to solve intricate problems 

by ong continued application, at that moment 

our development will cease. Further, if young 

people decline in the power of concentration, it 

me.ns that we will begin to return on our path. 

¢ [hore never has been any exception to this 
ciple in the life of nations. 

S he individual home and the individual school 

cannot solve the problems that confront us. 

Our civilization is eminently social in character. 

[his means that there must be community co- 

operation in dealing with the new problems is- 

suing out of the new times. The individual home 

cannot work out a program so that its children 

will have some hours every day when they will 

work alone at their tasks. The community must 

co-operate. If all the homes in a neighborhood 

would have a common understanding of this 

matter, there would be no trouble in any indi- 

vidual home. The school then could work out 

problem with the support of the community. 

lt could shape its work with direct reference to 

he special needs of the hour. Not until the com- 

munity understands the new problems and will 

co-operate actively with the school, will the dis- 

tracting influences cease to work harm, both to 

lividuals and to our civilization. 

\ child will willingly do what his fellows do 
| in a given neighborhood, it should be under- 
stood in all homes that high-school pupils 
hould apply themselves to intellectual tasks, 

from 7:30 to 9 in the evening, there would 
no desire on the part of individual children to 
end this time at the theatre or on the street 
in wasteful practices of any sort. Any one 

y will do what the crowd does, and if we are 

ing to solve our problems today, we must 
irk with the crowd mainly. 

Of course, the individual home can arrange 

rogram which will encourage the young peo- 
to concentrate upon their tasks. A place in 

- home can be provided for children, and an 
inexorable regime can be carried through so that 
a given time the young people must be in 
their proper places applying themselves to their 
sks. Of course, if a home is restless; if the 
«ders are coming and going, and the whole 
k is of distractions; if there is no suggestion 
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of serious application to tasks—the individual 
working his own way through them; if every- 
thing in the home suggests superficiality and 
excitement and social dissipation, then, of 
course, the young who grow up under such in- 
fluence cannot get the kind of training which 
will arrest the dissipating influences of contem- 
porary city life. The principle here involved 
has been illustrated at least a hundred times in 
earlier civilizations, and in some that are now 
on the downward path in the old world. 

Many young people in our cities are going 
the pace in modern life and they become blase 
early. They pooh-pooh at serious things. They 
caricature the teacher and scoff at the work of 
the school. The moving picture show, the vaude- 
ville performances, the excess of party life, the 
general use of automobiles—all these things 
tend to rob children of their stability, simplicity, 
docility, teachableness. 

There are movements in American life de- 
signed to offset the corrupting influences of city 
life. If we could have a sufficient number of 
properly conducted public playgrounds and 
gymnasiums so that the young could be kept 
away from the excitements and distractions of 
the city we would be able to keep them from 
coming to a head too early. We must bend 
every effort to this task. In older countries 
where this problem was not solved degeneration 
set in early, and some of them are in the last 
stages of decay. Some of these countries are 
now in a desperate condition because the young 
ripen up too early, and they are unstable in 
body, mind and morals. 

In order to develop and retain virility and 
stability in the young we must keep them grow- 
ing in body and mind for a long period. This 
means that they must not be over-stimulated, and 
that instead of finding amusements on the 
street, in the vaudeville theatre, and the like, 
they must spend their time out of doors when 
they are not in school, or engage in wholesome 
games and plays and a reasonable amount of 
manual work. 

There are problems in the country, too. There 
is not thought enough taken of the needs of the 
Life is too much of a dull routine there. 


The 


young. 
The greatest defect is in rural education. 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Wrapping Paper In Art 
By ELSIE COLEMAN 


(Based on suggestions given by the 1-B Normal Class Richmond City Normal) 


We tind one of our biggest problems in teaching art, 
particularly in small schools, is that of materials. One 
solution of this problem is wrapping paper. Every 
school should have a roll of light brown, dull finish 
wrapping paper, preferably the 18-inch width, as part 
of its equipment. With crayolas, scissors, and paste 
many interesting problems can be worked out. 

If it is impossible to secure this, have the children 
to bring wrapping paper from home. One firm I have 
in mind sends out its packages wrapped in a lovely 
soft grey paper that is very valuable for mounting draw- 
ings, as a background for posters, and for booklet 
making. The brown and cream papers can be used in 
the same way if their surface is dull and will take 
crayolas and paste 

Another source of materials is in the backs of old 
catalogues and other advertising matter. Many of these 
have at least one plain surface and can be used as above. 

Any colored picture may furnish excellent paper for 
paper cutting. Take an old-fashion magazine with 
colored illustrations for example. A blue blouse, an 
brown skirt, and a green coat may 
furnish materials for a basket of flowers to decorate an 


orange sweater, a 


Easter card, or with some additions may make a large 
May poster for schoolroom decoration. Any scrap of 
colored paper is an opportunity! 

The following are some practical applications: 

1. In a second grade at Lee School we were anxious 
to have the children work with water colors in a large, 
free manner. Working on small sheets at the desks 
cramped the handling of the brushes. Three little boys 
unrolled the wrapping paper and cut strips long enough 
to stretch across each blackboard. Other children held 
it just above the chalk tray. With white chalk I divided 
it into 18-inch lengths, numbering each on the black- 
board above. Children were chosen to take their water 
color boxes and pans to the board (these were put in 
the chalk tray) and paint anything they chose. We 
found a great variety of Dutch scenes, Indian wigwams, 
games, etc., and best of all, the children learned a 
freedom of brush movement that was applied in later 
work at their seats. 

2. Envelopes to hold materials—Our first problem 
on entering school is to find a place for materials. We 
solve this by envelopes taade from wrapping paper. 
They are planned to hold 9 x 12 inch sheets and when 
finished are about 10 x 13 inches. Illustration 1 is a 
simple plan. In upper grade work let the children plan 
their own. These envelopes may be worked out in 
smaller sizes to hold Easter and other greeting cards, 
for “Recipes” and “Clippings” for Christmas presents, 
etc. 

For decorations we cut stencils from triangles (for 
practice cutting use old newspapers) and apply in each 


corner or in opposite corners only, using any one color 
of crayola. In cutting these stencils fold your triangle 
in half and cut. 

If you choose, a good lettering problem may be in- 
cluded in the upper grades, lettering ART or DRAW- 
INGS and applying with crayola. In one of my Normal 
classes some very lovely envelopes were designed using 
the corner stencils and lettering ART and the initials 
or monogram of the owner. 

3. Cut Paper Posters—¥or baskets of fruits and 
flowers, if there are no colored advertisements at hand, 
color blocks of wrapping paper with crayolas or water 
colors and cut. Fruits may be made using the mass 
method (Illustration 7) cut and pasted. 

In this method there are two strokes necessary: 
First, the circular stroke used in the grapes; in this, 
start in the center and with a light crayola stroke work 
round and round until a circle the desired size is made 
In the second method the contour stroke is used. This 
stroke follows the contour or shape of the fruit. In 
the apple you will notice that the stroke makes half a 
circle and stops; then starts on the other side and 
makes half a circle. 

In the Open Air Class at Lee School a nice “Eat 
Fruit” poster was worked out. This may be made as 
follows: 

Mounting sheet, grey wrapping paper, about 18 x 2( 
inches. 


Basket, wrapping paper colored with crayola or 
water colors, 9 x 12 inches, black, green, or dark brown 

Fruits, grapes of green, blue, and purple, plums, 
apples, peaches, pears, oranges, and bananas. (Add 
some kind of green leaves.) 

Lettering, white cut paper letters. 

A “Drink Milk” poster was also worked out by this 
class consisting of a large white milk bottle wit! 
white cut paper letters “Drink Milk,” mounted on 
black sheet. 

For the Flower Basket poster the mounting and basket 
may be as for the “Eat Fruit” poster or the mountins 
may be of the brown wrapping paper. (For basket s 
Illustrations 4 and 5.) 

The flowers may be any conventional shapes, of mam 
colors and combined with green leaves and trailing vin: 
Use several colors in a flower for variety. For e: 
ample, blue circle, smaller black circle on top, small 
grey circle on black, and orange center. (See illustr 
tion 6 for suggested shapes.) 

4. Cut Paper Letters—For a word containing 
uneven number of letters, for example, DRINK, whic’ 
has five, cut the strip of paper exactly as long as t! 
space into which you wish to fit your word and exact 
as high as you wish the letters to be. It would be ha: 

(Continued on page 304) 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS NOW ON 
For reasons numerous, many teachers cannot 
attend the annual meeting of the State Teachers 
Association. For them and all the rest, too, 
eleven district meetings are scheduled, usually in 
the spring. To grow professionally and to con- 
Cy; 


tribute to the district life of the great State or- 


ganization, teachers are pointed to the wisdon 


of attending these meetings. Thus far the sched- 


ule is: District D, Hopewell, March 23, 24, 25 
Danville, April 1; District F, Lynch- 


District E, 


burg, Mare 


March 30, 
District Kk, 


Norton, February 23, 24, 25. 


C. L. C. 


May has been designated by the Virg 


Council of 


Rural Agencies for the launching 


a vigorous, thoroughly organized State-wid 


Community 


have its lo 
State mach 
sent as far 
cuss with 


cal organization in addition to 


Life Campaign. Each county wil 


h 16, 17, 18; District H, Alexandria 
31; District I], Radford, March 17, 18: 





inery in Richmond. Speakers will be 


as possible during the month to dis 
the people, wherever they can 


brought together in schoolhouses, churches, et: 


plans for n 


iaking the life of the local communit 


richer, more wholesome, happier, and more co: 


structive. 


Health, the country church, schools, 


roads, home conveniences, co-operative market 


ing and bu 
interests W 
and school 
this great 
in every p 


In the November number of the JOURNAI. 


the State 
tured; last 
stitute ; anc 
Normal Scl 
other educ 


ying—the whole group of communit 
ill come in for treatment. Teache 


folk generally are urged to serv 


movement for community betterment 


ossible way. 


FEATURES 


Department of Education was fe 
month the Virginia Polytechnic hh 
1 this month the Harrisonburg Stat 
1001. In April and subsequent mont! 


ational institutions of Virginia will | 


featured ; those stressing teacher-training will | 


presented t 


o the teaching profession first. In 


time the major institutions of the State bot 


public and 
this plan a 


private will come up for review. © 
fairly satisfactory inventory of 


higher educational resources can be made. It 


surprising 


how little we homefolks know abo 


ourselves when home is made to include tl 


whole of our diversified State. Suggestions f 


other spect 
vited. 


al features for the JOURNAL are 11 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


There w 
comment tl 


last month. 


as no intention to pass by withot 
ie Treasurer’s Report as_publishe 
On several counts this is the be: 
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rt in the history of the State Association. 
hould be studied with care; more institutions 
before are affliated with the Association, 
a higher percentage of local associations are 
per cent in membership. Several counties 
not organized at all and several have not 
sent annual membership fees to the Treas- 
This of course will be done as speedily as 
venient and reported through the JOURNAL, 
iake the statement for the year complete. All 
| associations are requested by the Treasurer 
heck their record as printed and report any 
irs, for such may occur one way or another. 
» Association may justly be happy over the 
ort as published and as it will be supple- 
uted before the close of the year; and cer- 
forward to breaking the 
sent record another year WITH ALL 
[LOOL DIVISIONS ORGANIZED 100 PER 
NT IN MEMBERSHIP IN THE STATE 
SOCIATION. 


nly we shall look 





SOUTHERN PICTURES LEFT OUT 
(ne of the Norfolk schools this session placed 
exhibit an attractive collection of pictures 
m without the State. A member of the Nor- 
i school board took her young son to see the 
tures. Subsequently she made a vital criticism 
the collection through the Norfolk press which 

been reprinted elsewhere. Later this schoo! 
ird member came to the JOURNAL office and 
ted the case in person. 

(here was no general objection to the pictures 
own; the objection was to the pictures not 
own. Southern pictures had been left out, as 
Early colonial life in 
authors, 


ough there were none. 
South, our 
rists, educators, orators, historic spots, monu- 


statesmen, soldiers, 


nts, and architecture, and our scenic land- 
ipe and natural wonders were left out of ac- 
unt. 

In the first place, we can do something to 
vance Southern art and a suggestion of this 
rt will likely be made to the board of directors 
the State Teachers Association at its next 
eting. 

In the second place, no teacher who has these 
cts will likely accept a collection of pictures 
r exhibition who has not first asked for the 
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catalogue of the pictures and made certain that 
the collection is representative of the whole 
nation. In the event the collection is not wisely 
representative of the various sections of our 
country, this fact should be emphasized with the 
dealer and no pictures received for exhibition 
until a revision of the collection is made; this 
is but fairness to the childhood of today which 
Art edu- 
cation like other good things begins at home. 


a) ’ 


demands a balanced “picture ration.’ 





WHAT KIND OF JOURNAL? 
“The only criticism I have heard of the 
JOURNAL,” said a friend lately, “is that you 


don’t run enough material on methods.” The 
recurring question ever is, “What kind of 
JOURNAL?” Practically all of the state 


journals published throughout the United States 
come to our desk and they are studied monthly 
for suggestions toward making a_ better 
JOURNAL. 
are sought, including the long and worthy his- 
tory of the JOURNAL itself. 


seems inevitable, no state journal can be made 


Besides, other sources of guidance 


And this answer 


primarily a journal of teaching method. That 
is the particular function of certain national 
educational journals. It seems that a_ state 


journal must make the interest of the teachers’ 
association publishing it first, and if all of the 
hold 


ship in this association that necessitates a journal 


educational forces of the state member- 
For us in Vir- 
ginia, the JOURNAL must stress the activities 


of complex and varied interests. 


and projects of the State Association, with its 
many local and district units, foster professional 
spirit, status and ethics, better schools and school 
support, stimulate educational leadership, work 
for constructive educational sentiment and legis- 
lation, back worthy school and related move- 
ments, speak for all educational agencies public 
and private, elementary, secondary and _ colle- 
giate, print national and state educational news 
and reviews, find and feature education’s best, 
and not the least, serve as the mouthpiece of the 
State Department of Education and the thou- 
sands of members of the organization which it 
represents. 


We have published material on the technique 
of teaching and will publish much more of it, 
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but that must give place in part to other mani- 


fold considerations. In this way a journal of 
general usefulness can be made almost indispen- 


1 


sable to all who teach and work tor better educa- 


tion in Virginia. 


CELEBRATE MAY 13 


Where was the first permanent English settle- 
\merica? Ask a school child 


of New England or perhaps of old England or 


ment established in 


Europe and the answer may come without hesita- 
New 


has been made of Plymouth in the North and 


tion—in England, at Plymouth. So much 


abroad th 


at the cradle of English colonization in 


America—Virginia! and Jamestown! are easily 


forgotten; and we in the South are to blame! 
We have not made capital of our local history 
in the ambitious, pretentious way of our North- 
ern neighbors. ‘loo often we have glorified sec- 
ondary, and left out of account primary, matters. 
For example, because Jamestown is not now a 
thriving seat of population we have not generally 
celebrated in our schools May 13, the day of its 
founding. Moreover because almost every coun- 
tryside is so rich in historical events, many of 
them epochal in a way, we have not marked with 
stone many of these as compared with other sec- 


tions of our country. There is so much to mark 
that perhaps we do not know where to begin with 
the big task. It should be said, however, that 
more of this good work is now being done; and 
certainly it should go on apace. 

But why not set May 13, Jamestown Day, for 
all the schools of Virginia as a day to celebrate 
with the choicest program each grade can pre- 
pare—somietimes as a competitive historical pre- 


sentation, it may be. Here is a project equal 
to any for Virginia children—to bring together 
colonial history centering around the momentous 
ci 


happily without legal requirement and serve to 


umestown. This can be done more 


events ol 


teach better than a holiday which after all 


teaches little enot 
Celebrate 
The 
school children are willing and so are their 


May 13 this year is on Saturday. 


Jamestown Day on the Friday before. 


teachers. 


OF EDUCATION 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR 
ARBOR DAY 


April 6, 1922 





By RACHEL E. GREGG 
State Supervisor of Teacher Training 
Song—America, The Beautiful 
Poem—T 


or 
Woodman, Spare the Trees, 
George P. Morris 


Paper—Our Forest Trees___-_____- Fifth Grad 


Paper—Need of Conservation of Forest, 
Sixth Grade or High School 
Poem—A Ballad of Tree and the Master, 


Sidney Laniet 
Paper—Planting and Care of Street Trees 
or 
Need of Trees on State Highway, 
Seventh Grad 
Poem—The Planting of the Apple Tree--Bryant 
or 
The Heart of the Tree-Henry C. Bunner 
Or 
Pattee TWO. .oknscuccsne Lucy Larcom 
or 
Richard Watson Gild 
Ceremony of Planting a Tree. 


Planting a Tree 


Song by School—America. 


References: Bulletins of U. S 


Department of 

culture, Forestry and Community Development, Bu 
No. 638-U ; Making Woodlands Profitable in the S 
ern A National Forest Pi 
Circular No. 134; Planting and Care of Street Tr 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1209; 
No. 181; Speech of Theodore Roosevelt on Pres 
No. 35 
Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds, Farmer’s 


States; Lumber and 


Pruning—Farmer’s Bu 


tion of Forest, Circular Bureau of For 


letin 134; Hunter, Civic Biology, Chapter IX. 


TREES 


shall never see 


I think that I 


A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 











A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 





Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


m Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays and Letters, 
ght 1918, George H. Doran Company, Publishers. 





A BALLAD OF TREE AND THE MASTER 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent, 


Into the woods my Master came, 


e Kiwanis Club of Bristol is active in promoting 
welfare of the public schools of the magic city. 
ler the chairmanship of Superintendent Bowers the 
school recently given by this 
anis Club. 
he teachers of Liberty District in 
their annual conference, with an excellent per- 
enthusiastic program. 
discussed in 


program Was 


3edford county 


and an 
interest 


attendance 
current 


Ut tage of 
nt Matters of school were 
rs and informal talks. 
iss Eleanor Hubbard, county home demonstration 
nt, and John W. Ponton, county agent, addressed 
meeting. Division Superintendent C. M. Abbot gave 
teachers his instructions for the spring term; he 
ressed to them his gratification over the work they 
doing and especially was pleased with the evident 
wth in professional spirit. 
he Denoyer-Geppert Company has just purchased 
the Ravenswood district of Chicago a building one 
k long with three stories for the most part and a 
story section covering the balance of the block. 
is building has 50,000 square feet in it, most of 
ich will be used by the Denoyer-Geppert Company 
map making, map mounting, and anatomical model 
king, bringing all of their departments under one 
f. 
Che Patrons’ League of Cypress High School is one 
the livest leagues in the State. Its slogan is 
TERMINATION PLUS ENERGY EQUALS 
CCESS and it has been successful in creating and 
reading an educational spirit in the community, in 
bringing about of a united effort for a better school, 
1 in making the community of Cypress Chapel a 
tter and more enjoyable place in which to live. 


\ficers of local associations received since the pub- 
ition of the January JOURNAL: 

Greenesville county: President, Miss Blanche Short, 
rdy; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ida Cato, Emporia. 
Princess Anne county: President, J. H. Carroll, 
eana; Secretary, Mrs. Alice Peters, Kempsville. 
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Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 
Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the tree they drew Him last; 
"Twas on a tree they slew Him—last; 
When out of the woods He came. 

From Poems of Sidney Lanier; copyright, 1884, 1891, 


1918, by Mary D. Lanier; published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. By permission of the publishers. 


Educational Notes and News 


College of William and Mary 

The establishment of the Edward Coles Scholarship 
at the College of William and Mary by a gift of $2,000 
from Miss Mary Roberts Coles and Mrs. George 5. 
Robbins, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to their grand- 
father, has been announced by President Chandler. 

The establishment of the Belle S. Bryan Scholarship 
at the College of William and Mary by John Stewart 
Bryan, of Richmond, Va., was also announced by 
President Chandler. Mr. Bryan has given $2,000 to the 
college with which to establish the scholarship as a 
memorial to the services of his mother, Mrs. Joseph 
Bryan, to the Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities. Mrs. Bryan served the Association 
for more than a quarter of a century, first as secre- 
tary, and later as president. 

Dr. Stuart McGuire, of Richmond, Va., has presented 
to the library of the College of William and Mary 
great-grandfather, Judge Archibald 
Stuart, and of his grandfather, Hon. A. H. H. Stuart. 
Judge Stuart was one of the men famous in the days 
While at William 
and Mary he became one of the original members of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. Hon. A. H. 1. Stuart was a 
student at William and Mary in 1824-25, and while at 


portraits of his 


of and following the Revolution. 


college was a friend of the Rogers brothers. 

The formal unveiling and acceptance of the portrait 
of Hon. Richard Coke by the college, was held in the 
The portrait was presented to the 
college library by John Archer Wilson, a grandson of 
Representa- 


library recently. 


the distinguished alumnus of the college. 
tives of the family of Mr. Coke were present. 

The inaugural address of Governor E. Lee Trinkle 
and the final message of ex-Governor Westmoreland 
Davis to the State Legislature will be the basis of 
study for the class in Virginia Government at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary for several weeks. Dr. John 
Garland Pollard, former Aattorney-General of Virginia, 
is the instructor in the course. 

Dr. Charles O. Robins, one of the leading surgeons 
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of Richmond, addressed the students of the College of 
William and Mary and the people of Williamsburg in 
the college chapel on recent Sunday afternoon at 
vesper services Dr. Robins’ subject was “The Oppor- 


tunities in Medicine.’ 


Each winter the college arranges a series of vesper 
lectures by distinguished men and women in various 
fields of work on the opportunities in their respective 
activities, such as Law, Medicine, Journalism, Teaching, 
and Social Work 

The heavy enrollment in the classes in Government 
of William and Mary 


Hon. John Garland 


and Citizenship at the College 
addition of 
Pollard, LL. B., LL. D., of 


faculty of that department. Dr 


has necessitated the 
Richmond, Va., to the 
Pollard, one of the 
most distinguished men in Virginia, has the title of 
Professor of Constitutional History and Law. He com- 
menced his duties February 1, with courses in the 


Constitutional History of the United States; Virginia 


Government, State, City and County; Contracts; and 


International Relations, including International Law 


Virginia Military Institute 
General E. W. Nichols, 
spent the week of February 6 


superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, 
in Washington, where he attended the annual meeting 
of the Association of Military Schools and Colleges of 
the United States, of which he is president. On his re- 
turn he announced that Major General C. J. Bailey, com- 


manding the third army corps area, will deliver an 
address to the graduating class at the Institute in June. 


He will also 


sions as officers of the 


present to the graduates their commis- 
Reserve Officers’ Corps. 

The baccalaureate sermon to the cadets in June will 
be delivered by the Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, D. D., 
pastor of the Seventh Street Christian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va 

General Nich¢ 
P. C. Harris a certificate 


Is has received from Adjutant General 
signalizing the services ren- 
World War. 

middle of May the cadet corps will go 


dered by the Institute during the 

About the 
off for a week to engage in artillery practice and for 
a hike. 


States government whereby a field artillery range, from 


Arrangements have been made with the United 


seven to ten miles in extent, will be available in the 
Natural Bridge 
the James River. 

Major John E. 
appointed instructor in the department 
Major Townes is a graduate in the class of 1907. He 


area of the forest service reserve on 


Townes, Jr., of Petersburg, has been 


of history. 
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entered the army after graduation and during the wa; 


won high distinction. He was wounded and is noy 

retired officer, coast artillery, United States A 
Shortly after the close of the mid-year exan 

the new cadet ofhcers, including promotions and 

pointments, for the remainder of the session were an 


nounced. 
Bridgewater College 


After a brief recess between semesters the st ident 


Nts 


have started out on their second term’s work with fres) 


zeal and enthusiasm. 
During the past term there has been special devel 
ment in the Home Economics department and on th 


farm. The- Home Economics laboratory has rr ently 
been completed and it is making possible a_practica 
course for the preparation of young women to be ej 
ficient home makers. In the same way, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture is training young men to be mor 
productive farmers. The college is gradually develo; 
ing a model farm. 
made to the Holstein herd in the form of a gift fron 
Representative Hoover, of Rockingham county. The cow 
which Mr. Hoover contributed to the herd is one 
his best animals and is making a good record in the 
college herd. 

Krom February 7-10 a three-days Farmers’ Institut: 
was held at the college. The local high school, the 
county agent, and the Departments of Agriculture an 
Home Economics in the college in co-operation with th 
Extension Department of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
brought to the community some of the best agricul 


tural instructors and lecturers in the State. This was 


the third annual institute and was largely attend 
the farmers of Rockingham and Augusta counties: 
There has been started this year in Bridgewater 
Community 
leaders. Classes meet every Tuesday evening. here 
is now an enrollment of more than 100. 
been carefully selected and they offer a curriculum rich 
in educational and religious value. There are provid 
Biblical and technical courses in religious educati 
The great purpose of the sch 
building 


the young people. 
the training of leaders that the of strong 
churches may be made possible. 

From February 22-26 an annual Bible and Mints 
Conference of the Bridgewater College Region wi! be 
held at the college. An interesting program has bee! 
arranged. Among the speakers are Rev. and Mrs 
Long of India and M. R. Zigler of Elgin, Illino1 





YOUTH IN PRESENT-DAY 
AMERICAN LIFE 


(Continued from page 293.) 
city has gone beyond the country in making edu- 
cational work attractive, vital, and effective for the 
young. School buildings in the city are much more 
suitable and hygienic than they are in the coun- 


try. Country education is falling to the rear, with the 
result that no young person will stay in the country 


if he can get away from it. If he does remain 
and has no facilities except those provided in ai 
graded rural school, he will not keep in touch 
presnt-day life. The solution of this problem lies 
in the development of graded schools with hy: 
buildings and an up-to-date curriculum. Rural 
ers should have as fine intellectual and personal 
ities as teachers in the city. Unless we can co rect 
the defects of rural life and education the gulf bet ce 
the country and the city will become constantly bro. ‘et 


Recently a substantial addition was 


Bible School for the training of religious 


The faculty has 
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DRILL IN LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 281) 


correctly, if correct forms are the teacher’s 
for hours of hateful drill. But if the element 
lively interest can be secured in this work, 
The exercises that aim to in- 
correct forms should be made as interesting as 


se is removed. 


, to the end that attention may be effortless and 
tion pleasant. In fact, play’s the thing.” 
resi I idea has called forth the use of language games, 
f which are given later as devices for drill. The 
games are no longer experiments; they have 
ried out and found effective in many places. 
her form of effective motivation is to sce that the 
understand the two big aims of all language 
el - We cannot improve on the statement of these 
Mahoney: 
o graduate pupils able to talk or recite a few 
s in an interesting way, using clean-cut sentences 
\d enunciation. 
fo graduate pupils able to write an interesting 
iph of clean-cut sentences, unmarked by common 


atical errors.” 

talk and to write in an interesting way are the 

¢ aims of all language work. Pupils must be 
appreciate these two big aims and be led to see 
irill contributes to their attainment. Then they 
t ask the tragic question ““What’s the use?” They 

a worthy purpose in it all and will be the more 
to strive. 

Some of us might not look upon talking in an in- 
ng way before a group on some topic as a habit, 
is is one form of language and for that reason 

The ability to talk upon 

ne’s feet comes by practice. Ample provision, there- 

hould be made for talking to the class, not to 
icher. 

. rule, we have two little pupil-activity in language 

In a recent survey of classroom teaching in the 

f New York, shorthand reports of eighteen recita- 

showed that all the pupils together used about five 

nd words, while their teacher used about nineteen 

ind words. If the class was an average group of 

each pupil used about one hundred sixty-six 

during the eighteen recitations. This was hardly 

er cent as many as the teacher used. Let the pupil 

a chance. The only way to develop ability to 

fore a group is to talk before a group again and 

This means systematic practice and drill in 

le ping one of the most useful habits of life. 

t very often is the individual called upon to sub- 

a test of his knowledge of arithmetic or history 

ir tin. But his spoken English is being passed 

by his fellows every day of his life; and largely 

the basis of this test is he adjudged an educated 

r uneducated man. Moreover, success in business 

tercourse with people depends more than is com- 

Yet of all 


tly a matter of habit. 


realized upon the power to talk well. 


the subjects in the classrooms this is the most inef- 





fectively taught. Indistinct utterance, grammatical in- 
accuracies, a poverty of words, a lack of anything ap- 
proaching fluency—these are condemning characteristics 
of too many of our grammar school graduates.” 

IV. A wiser selection of material for drill will help 
in this work. 
drills in 
Mahoney gives the 


There should be constant and 
enunciation all through the grades. 
following material for this work: 

Some of the mispronunciations to be especially noted: 


systematic 


1. “Talkin’,” “writin’,” ete. 
2. An r often inserted or added when none ought to 
be heard, as “I saw—r a ship.” 

3. Careful attention should be given to the proper 
pronunciation of the vowel u, as in Tuesday, duty, ete. 

4. Th is often pronounced as d or ¢ as found in dem 
for them, or tree for three. 

5. Lenth and 
strength, 

6. Winder for window; wantter for want to; yeh or 
yep for yes, and so on. 


stren’th are heard for Jength and 


Words and phrases for special practice. 

1. Sleep, sleek, sleet, sleeve. 

2. Twelth, breadth, length, depth, strength, width. 

3. Particularly, especially, certainly. 

4. Just, worst, crust, finest, youngest, greatest, break- 
fast. 

5. Kindness, goodness, helpless, thoughtless, careless. 

6. Give me, let me, was he, I don’t know, don’t you. 

7. Whistle, whittle, wheel, white, when, whether, which. 

8. Would you, could you, did you, can you, had you. 

9. This one, that one, which one, let her go, let him 
do it. 

Common errors of speech: 

Listed in groups of: 

(1) Verb errors. 

(2) Pronoun errors. 

(3) Mispronunciation. 

(4) Colloquialisms. 


First Grade 


(1) I seen him. I done it. 
He ain’t here. 


I run 
I eat it. 


I come to school. 
all the way. He don’t want to. 
I knowed it. 

(2) Me and him did it. 
said 

(3) Look’t. He took it off me. 
ain’t got no book. 

(4) Once they was a man who——. Ketch. 


Second Grade 
(1) We sung it. We et it. 
me. My pencil is broke. 


It was me. My father, he 





Lemme see it. I 


He done it. He knowed 
It’s tore. You was afraid. 
I can’t find it no place. We drawed. 
He hadn't ought to go. He don’t need a book. 

(2) He did it hisself. Them kind ain’t good. 

(3) I got it off him. He is the one what did it. 
Are they any school? He didn’t give me none. She 
told on him. I was to home. 

(4) I wash me own self. 


I bring it home. 


Gimme that pencil. He 
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would of gone. I donn [ hat to go. I'm thinkin’. 
They was six books 
Third Grade 

(1) I et the apple. That ain’t mine. I seen him take 
it. He never give me a pen. Leave him do it. My 
pencil is broke. I ain’t got no book. She bring it to 
school. Has John went yet? You was down there. 

(2) Here is yourn. Him and me done it. Me aunt 
is sick. Them are min 

(3) I’m after doing my work. Can I get a pen off 
him? Do like I did. I was to school. These kind are 
bad. I am all better. This is the boat what I went on 
I can’t find nowhert 

(4) My mother is wors Gimme a cent. They was 
nobody to be seen. I hurt me 

Fourth Grade 

(1) He come k. Where was you? We drawed a 
bird. My book is tore ain't so. I bring it to him. 
There was about seven boys there. He turn it to me. 
We have Saw him ry t on't mak« m¢ laugh Look 
what I done to that pape 

(2) Them are easy. They are wrong theirselves. He 
can’t run as fast as me. Me and Frank will go. 

(3) Can I get a book otf Mary? John stayed to home 
My sister learned me to sew. Leave me do it. Sing it 
like John does. Wher re you at? She never does 
nothin’. Can I have a drink? 

(4) Ketch the | They was an old man there 
Lemme have that. Are they any school? I c’n git it 
Fifth Grade 
(1) Our pian broke. It ain’t no use. He wasn't 
on the corner. He seen more than you did. I have 
wrote my spelling long Has the bell rang? She 

is laying down. I clumb the tree 

(2) Them words are too hard. I can’t write better 
than him. Me and you will go 

(3) I can copy it from the board. She reads good. 
They learn you to cook at that school. My mother took 
sick. Look where you are at. It won't hurt nothin’. 
The answer what you got is right. The candy was et 
up. Wait until I get me cap 

(4) They was a new book here. Watch me ketch it. 
May I borry a knife? 

Sixth Grade 

(1) The ice had broke. There was two new boys in 

the yard. The picture is tore. He done his work first 


I seen him when he done it. You wasn’t there. ’Tain’t 
no good. She don’t want them 

(2) Hand me them ks. Who is going, you or 
me? It was me that lent the book 

(3) My teacher learned me to write. It went fine. 
It sort of makes yot raid. Leave me see. Where 
are you at? We won't have no school today. I have 
a book what has no cover 


Mary talked like he did 
Can I speak to her? 


ketch tt all? 


The water pipe is froze up 
(4) What 


Are they any schoo 


Kin you 
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Seventh Grade M 
(1) Who are you going for? Me and my brot! 
Where's two tickets? 
We were to the show. 


wrote it. them 


(2) My pen don’t write goog S 


Draw it like I said 
(3) Is every one in their place? 


He had kind of a hard time. 


Those 


flowers ain't 
(4) He 


uster 


pretty. didn’t go no place. 


wouldn't of Doncher you s S 


Are tl 


gone. 
live in town. Can’t you see ’em? 
pencils? I am doin’ my work 

The errors listed above by Mahoney are suggest 
not They art 


prescriptive. those that pupils 


from grade to grade, arbitr 


list of 


make as they pass 


Make a 


pupils and drill on the corresponding correct forms ur 


placed crrors common to your 


remittingly. Incorrect forms must be supplant 
correct forms at 
V. Devices 
interest. 
The 


teacher to cure the use of 


any cost. 


drill work. These will 


= ae 
all He P Hl 


following rhyme was invented by an Illin 


“ain't got no.” 


The Lazy Little Boy 
He comes to school at nine o’clock, just missing 
late, 
He hasn’t any pencil and he hasn't any slate, 
He hasn’t any ruler and he hasn’t any book, 
While at the other boys and girls he likes to sit a Lead 
look— EN 
O careless, lazy little child! ’Twould give you greate: | 
joy 
If you would try each day to be a very careful 
The writer saw a very interesting drill in languag 
The pri 


forms of sit and set were written on the board. TI 


in the seventh grade a short time ago. 


pupils had been drilled on the principal parts of 
and on the meaning of objects. 


sit sat sitting sat 
set set setting set 


\s the teacher pointed to the different form 
pupils would respond with appropriate sentences. 


were in many cases original and very apt. Sucl a 
tences as the following were elicited: — 
Mother has been setting out plants. 

The watchman sat up all night. 
Mother set the hen on eggs, and she is still Ing , 


I have just set my watch. 

The teacher followed this exercise with a black 
drill 
tences on the board and finally on paper to be han 

Frequent drills of this type should be conducte 


Pupils were required to write appropriate se! 


such verbs as lie, lay, see, draw, climb, eat, writ 
The writer saw another effective drill in this 
conducted by the use of three formulas: 
_= 
_ 


I have ——. 


now. 


yesterday. 


The pupils were required to put appropriate fot 
certain ‘verbs in the blanks, such as ( 








mic formula, “No, it isn’t—, 


Speci 


i 
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r has lain on the sofa all day. 

y on the sofa yesterday. 

ook lies on the table now. 

a drill is very profitable in the sixth and 
grades, if the teacher is resourceful in varying 
ims. 

on the use of “saw.” 

a number of objects on the teacher’s desk. Have 
{ children pass the desk and tell what they saw. 
hem to the number of objects they must tell, 


may tell two objects.” 

may tell three objects,” etc. 
next child may tell four objects. Look out for 
eful placing of and. 

w acap” (not “sorra cap”). 

iw a cap and a book.” 

iw a book, a marble, a top, and a ball.” 


Ke Manner: 


— took 
— found 
to me —— brought. 


on the use of “isn’t.” 
er: “I’ve thought of a word that rhymes with 


nie: “Is it a part of an apple?” 


ler: “No, it isn’t ‘core’.” 


|: “Is it what I did to my dress?” 
er: “No, it isn’t ‘tore’.” 
“Ts it what lions do?” 
er: “Wes, it is “roar.” 
, Jean, the successful one thinks of a word, and 
1essing continues by definition. 
game never fails to give pleasure. Ideas struggle 
xpression in comprchensible definitions, and the 
” repeated again and 
makes the correct verb form pleasantly familiar. 
e games are taken from Standards in English. 
ook contains a collection of such examples, illus- 
the use of games in language drills. 


fic Habits as Objectives of Language Drill 


levelop the habit of speaking clearly and distinctly 


natural tone of voice. 


evelop the habit of standing erect when reciting 
class. 

levelop the habit of dropping the voice at the 
f sentences. 

levelop the habit of reciting to the class, not to 
icher. 

evelop the habit of “sticking to the point.” 
evelop the habit of speaking and writing in a con 
Way. 


evelop the habit of responding in complete, clean- 


entences. 


levelop the sentence sense. 


n the lower grades especially, develop the habit of 
ing and writing in short sentences. 
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References for Reading 
Mahoney, Standards in Reading, World Book Co.; 
Bagley, Classroom Management, The Macmillan Co.; 
Kendall and Mirick, How to Teach the Subjects, 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; Chubb, The Teaching of Eng- 
lish, The Macmillan Co.; Strayer and Nosworthy, How 
to Teach, The Macmillan Co.; Wilson & Wilson, The 
Motivation of School Work, Houghton Mifflin Co.; 
McMurry, Special Methods in Language; Klapper, 

Teaching of English, D. Appleton & Co. 





RECOMMENDATIONS ON COURSES OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE OF THE 
HISTORY SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA 
(Continued from page 287) 

Another feature which has deserved and has received 
our careful attention concerns the qualities of fairness 
and judicial attitude of mind which should distinguish 
all who prepare textbooks for high school use. 

We have compared the size of the respective volumes. 
In our opinion most high school history textbooks are 
too large. In schools that are not kept open for the 
maximum period it is of special importance that the 
book be not too large. 

We have considered little factors as well as large 
We have compared the type as to its legibility 
We have 


ones. 
and the paper as to its color and its surface. 
examined the illustrations as to their value as teach- 
ing instruments and their artistic excellence. We have 
noted the number, size, and quality of the maps, par- 
ticularly the colored maps, and have carefully considered 
other items of equipment that accompany or should ac- 
company such books. None of these are matters of 
slight importance; each of them should have weight. 
Giving more weight to the more important considera- 
tions and less weight to the less important, we have 
studied carefully a large number of textbooks in the 
social sciences. We have agreed unanimously in recom- 
mending certain books to the State Board of Education. 
Sut inasmuch as it is rumored that the Board has 
deferred action on new adoptions until later in the year, 
the committee has concluded that no definite report on 
texts should be made at this time in view of the fact 
that other books may appear in the meantime which 
would be more suitable for use in the schools of Vir- 
ginia. in 
The action of the committee has been unanimous in 
each instance, and it is hoped that their findings will 
find strong endorsement with the society, thereby mak 
ing a greater appeal to the State Board for the neces 
sary changes in the course of history in the public 
schools of Virginia. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Written by) Errie Marcus Marx, Chairman, 
Maury High School. 
(Endorsed by) Committee: 
FLorENcCE E, Duke, Binford Junior High School. 
Lina E. SAncerR, Bridgewater High School. 
Bessie E. RANpoLPH, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
RicHarp L. Morton, College of William and Mary. 
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WRAPPING PAPER IN ART 
(Continued from page 294) 


to fold this strip into live parts so we fold it into the 


next larger even number of parts, six, leaving the extra 


part for spacing when we cut our letters and _ paste. 


For a word containing an even number of letters, 
for example, MILK, which has four, cut your strip a 
little shorter than the space in which you wish to paste 
the letters for spacing of letters in 


Cut the blocks 


(this is to allow 
height. 


from each block. 


pasting), but keep the same 


apart and cut a letter 

In cutting be sure the children keep the letters just 
as “tall” as the block and most of the letters should be 
block 


cut, others are cut without folding. 


as wide as the Some letters may be folded to 
See Illustration 8. 

| always cut a letter in front of the class and then 
illustrate on the blackboard so that | can be sure that 
every child can sce. 

5. Booklets. 
seen was brought to me by a sixth grade pupil in Lee 
School. She had taken an old cardboard tablet back 
cut it in half and covered the pieces with a soft tan 


One of the most artistic booklets I have 


wrapping paper. It was brought to me to have holes 
punched and was used for a loose leaf notebook. 

most 
backs, 
blue 
black 
Wall paper can be used in booklet 


made a 
tablet 


stripes 


In fourth grade in Emporia we 
Book” by 


cretonne 


once 
using 
(black 


ivory ground) 


attractive ‘Guest two 


strips of striped and 


flowers on an with a strip of 
paper for the back. 


making as well as in many other ways. 


Suggested booklets: Toy Book (Object Drawing) ; 
Alphabet Book; Transportation Book; “Our Homes”; 
“Thanks” Booklet: “Mother Goose Book’; Birds; 


Book. 


In conclusion, let me urge one thing. In 


Tree 
whatever 
kind of art work you may be teaching, let the children 
be free to work out ideas for themselves. In this way, 
and in this way alone, will you secure originality in 
understanding 
life. 

Note.—lf there are any questions to be asked, or any 


results, love for art, and a thorough 


and application that will carry over into 
further suggestions are desired, I shall be glad to answer 
personally any teacher who will write to me at Chase 


City, Va., enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MANNERS AND CoNnpucTt IN ScHooL AND Out, by the 
Deans of Girls in Chicago High Schools. Allyn and 
Bacon, N. Y. 28 pages. (Cloth, 40 cents.) 


The whole story of conduct in most of the relations 
of life among young people both in and out of school 
is told by this little book in a direct and impressive way. 
Enthusiasm for the standard set here would develop a 
a new generation of true ladies and gentlemen. The 
topics could be handled through regular classes, the 
literary societies, or at the assembly period. 
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THE Beccar’s Vision, by Brookes Moore. The 
hill Publishing Co., Boston. 1921. 61 pages. 


Com. 
($2.0 


The book contains seven narrative poems under th 
title of the first, “The Beggar’s Vision.” If you are, 
lover of Poe, Gray, Omar Khayyam with their sple. 
did majesty, their pessimistic doubts, their search {y 


the why, their gricfs for things that are, you y 
appreciate this little book. The author’s theme is x 
idealization of religion as the greatest and deepest nee 
of humanity. The solution of each poem is left to th 
imagination of the reader. These poems will be reaj 
and enjoyed both for their thought and substance anj 
for the unusual skill the poet displays in richness of 
expression. The volume is illustrated with nine beau. 
tiful protogravures and is attractively bound in blu 


with gold title and author’s signature. 


2,000 SENTENCES FOR CLass DRILL AND ANALYSIS, by 
James F. Willis. Lloyd Adams Noble, Publisher 
New York. 1921. 43 pages. 


For teachers who emphasize grammatical analysis this 
is a veritable storehouse of material classified under 
seventy-nine heads. 


For the information of bankers, business men and 
the public the Bank 
Richmond has issued an authoritative and compreher- 


generally, Federal Reserve 
sive little book on the organization and operation of the 
Federal 


many practita 
questions regarding the new banking law and meets ; 
number of 


Reserve System. It answers 


objections raised by persons not fully 
cognizant of the purpose and workings of the system 
The book is well printed on good paper; it is neatly 
bound in cloth, has a complete table of contents, and is 
fully and conveniently indexed. Those desiring ci pies 
of this book should write direct to the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Richmond. 


The report of the Co-Operative Education Ass 
tion, Richmond, Va., for 1921 is now available upon 
request. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SILENT READING, by May Ayres 
Burgess. Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y. 1921. 163 
pages. ($1.00.) 

When this monograph was published last spring but 
two of the four scales projected for measuring a)ility 
in silent reading were available. Now the others are 
ready. Moreover scales 1 and 2, the first published 
have been revised to obviate certain scoring difficu'ties 
The four scales provided are of equal difficulty; four 
tests can thus be given yearly without using ider ‘ical 
materials. Each of the four scales comprises twenty 
pictures with instructions for completing them in ; mt 
simple manner. The tests, which are devised for grades 
three to eight, inclusive, require five minutes; ins‘ruc- 
tions for giving and scoring them are printed or the 


ld 


scales. These tests are easily administered and ww! 


seem to measure reading ability rather than men ory 


Dr. Burgess’ monograph gives ample evidence of s \¢™ 
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aution in constructing and perfecting her read- 
ng sles, Which set a high standard for further educa- 
esearch. 


ENGLISH, by the Department of 
High School, University of Chi- 
Chicago, Il. 


rD USAGE IN 
h, University 
Press, 


University of Chicago 


26 pages. (Paper, 27 cents.) 


is the clearest, briefest, completest set of stand- 
handwriting, spell- 
Pre- 


capitalization, punctuation, 

| sentence structure the reviewer has seen. 

r classes in English at the University of Chicago 

School it will work elsewhere and doubtless will 

ptable to teachers throughout the nation. Where 

han one English teacher is employed in a school 

set standards of uniformity for the entire school. 

{ imphlet will also be serviceable to those who 
manuscript for the printer. 





HOW YOU CAN GET 

$1,600 TO $2.300 A YEAR 

Mail Clerk. These are 

and have short hours, annual vacation with 

Because of their education, teachers 
excellent chance for quick appointment and promotion, 
advise writing _immediately to Franklin Institute, 

:-255, Rochester, Y., for free list of positions, and 
iption of same. 


BE WISE; STUDY-AT-HOME 


joo High School, Normal, College, Business and 
ev Professional Degrees -:- -:- talog Free. 
—“ Teachers Professional College, Washington, D. C. 


uv. &. 
t positions, 
rapid promotion. 


Government Railway 
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in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

he ay the in America. No elementary school subjects. College 
graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Me 


“SAVE SOMETHING” 


Make up your mind to save something this year. We 
have a new and easy plan for saving; you will like it. 
4% interest. 

Send for Booklet—“Banking by Mail.” 


Union Bank & Trust Company 
Bowling Green, Va. 
“Capital and Surplus, $120,000.00” 


Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 








Smith College Training School ' 
for Social Work 


Visiting Teachers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Medical Social Workers 
Family Case Workers 


Attendance Officers 
Probation Officers 
Child Welfare Workers 


Community Service Workers 


Summer Session, July 6, 1922 


The Director, Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 








The new spirit of geography 
The Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


Book One 


Embody the best in the notable recent advances in the theory and practice of 
geography teaching. These books provide a wealth of stimulating suggestive prob- 
lem material and the full map equipment essential to the freest development of the 
problem method. Book Two is based throughout on regional treatment. 


Atwood and Thomas’s Teaching the New Geography 
rhis book furnishes a full explanation of the problem method and works several 


It shows why regional geography is the most satisfactory 
It is full of suggestions for even the most 


problems out in detail. 
approach for the grammar-school pupil. 
experienced teacher. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Book Two 


New York, N. Y. 
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University of Virginia, “Virani 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 
IL—THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 
II.—-DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
IIl.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include one year of College 
work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
VII—SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and schoo] administrators. 
TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other exp2nses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 











Virginia Military en: “Mary 


Institute 1693----1921 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thorough academic courses leading to the d¢ 
grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped 


Collegiate, laboratories and excellent library; unexcelled 


health conditions, historic environment and _ in- 
timate contact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA 


i h . l WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATI 
ec nica 9 TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN, 
eye Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 
1 itary Course in Home Economics under the Smit! 
Hughes Act, Pre-Engineering courses. Courses 
courses, Pre-Engineering courses. Courses 
business administration and commerce. Cours‘ 
for commercial teachers. 
State scholarships for those preparing to | 
teachers and superintendents. 
Loan Fund for Virginia students. 
For Particulars, address 


College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


For Information Address 


POST ADJUTANT, V. M. L. 





LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA | H. L. Brinces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
{ Registrar President 


' 

















ar 
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HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


Pepe 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education, 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
throug 


System of student service 
Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund 


Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 
Mature student body makes for high professional 
tandards and splendid school spirit. 

Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
and rural schools. 


a 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 








rs 


THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 


STAUNTON —Established 1839— VIRGINIA 


THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL for the blind and the 
deaf children of Virginia—an integral part of the State 
Public School System for the training of those children, 
who through’ deafness or defective vision cannot be 
trained in the regular public schools. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—For pupils partially or 
totally deaf. 

Regular public school branches, taught orally by trained 
teachers through speech and speech reading: physical 
education and military training. Vocational courses in- 
clude Printing, Shoe Repairing, Carpentering, Cabinet 
Making, Baking, Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry Raising, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Cooking, Dressmaking. 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND—For pupils with defec- 
tive vision or totally blind. 

Regular public school branches prescribed by State 
Course of Study—Accredited High School work, Physi- 
cal Education, Music Department providing instruction 
in Vocal, Piano, Pipe Organ and Orchestral Music and 
Chorus Singing. Vocational courses include Piano Tun- 
ing, Broom Making, Mattress Making, Chair Canin 
Basketry, Sewing, Cooking, Knitting, Crocheting, Poul- 
try Raising. 

Faculty of forty trained teachers. 

Pupils from eighty-three counties and cities. 

Situated in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds, tiled swim- 
ming pool, gymnasiums. 

Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child 
in Virginia. 

Write for Catalog. 


H. M. McManaway, Superintendent 











TEACH 


VIRGINIA FIRST 


BY 
The Project Method 
THE BULLETIN of the 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT FARMVILLE 


for January, 1922, deals with 


PROJECTS FOR VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS 
It gives practical suggestions for link- 
ing up school work with the 
Virginia Historical Pageant 
by means of class-room work, communi- 
ty activities and school and community 
pageants. It also discusses debating as 
a project and gives several hundred ques- 


tions for school debates. Price, 25c 
Address: The Book Room, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Farmville, Va. 








FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

Two Year Courses 
. For Teachers in Primary Grades 
. For Teachers in Grammar Grades 
. For Teachers in High School Grades 

(Junior and Senior) 

For Teachers in Home Economics 
For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 

For Teachers in Business Subjects 
For Teachers in Industrial Arts 
For Teachers in Music Supervision 
. For Teachers in Physical Education 

The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 
Students completing a four-year course. 

Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and two- 
year College Courses may complete the degree 
course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Summer Quarter, 1922 
1. Full Normal School Quarter in both Junior and 
Senior work offered. 
2. Second and Third Summers of Elementary 
Course as outlined prior to 1920. 
3. Summer Elementary Course as outlined in 1922. 
4. Review Courses for first and second grade certi- 
ficates. 
Literature for both Regular and Summer School 


NOW READY. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


ne wn —_ 


Pen 
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‘Dad, I need an encyclopedia 
that tells about things as they are— 


“This book is all out of date. 
tell about the Great War. 


Why, dad, it doesn’t even 
I want to read about Chateau 
Thierry, where brother’s regiment fought. 


This old book 


tells about Chateau Thierry, but it doesn’t say anything 
about the Americans who were there in 1918. 


‘‘And I want to read about Wireless Tele- 
phones. This book is all ancient history. Isn't 
there an encyclopedia that tells about these 
things?” 

“Yes, my boy, there is such an encyclopedia. 
[t's up-to-date, and tells all about the Great War 
and Wireless Telephones, and thousands of 
other things that you and | want to know about 
and not to be found in any other encyclopedia. 
Its the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
And we are going to have it here in the library 
where you and | can use it when we want to 
find out about things as they are. I sent an 
order today to the publishers to have it shipped 
to us at once. 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


Up-to-date Authoritative 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


i 
Please send me free of charge descriptive litera- | 
ture of the Americana | 


Name 


SEY “c-ohiuciadan wars etcebbaese eles , Pre | 


Within the short span of seven 
years the world has undergone 
tremendous changes. 


An encyclopedia edited before the war 
makes « nice appearance on_ the 
library shelves, but it is of little ser- 
vice to the reader who seeks a true 
picture of men and countries, of 
science and industry, of the great 
revolutions in thought and progress— 
as they are today. 


Misinformation is worse than none. 


The new AMERICANA, the best that 
American brains and resources could 
produce, meets every test of an au- 
thoritative, up-to-date world reference 
work for American readers. 


More than 2,000 eminent specialists 
from over the world have contributed 
to this American work. All American 
subjects are covered by Americans— 
more thoroughly than has ever before 
been done in a great work of refer- 
ence. 

That is why the new AMERICANA 
numbers among its subscribers all the 
great Universities and Public Libra- 
ries. 

Your children need the AMERICANA. 
You will find it invaluable at your 
office. The members of your business 
staff will thank you for placing it at 
their service. 
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RADFORD 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Trains teachers for primary grade, grammar 
grade, high school, and rural supervision. Two- 
year courses leading to diploma. Four-year 
courses leading to B. S. degree in Education. 


Home Economics 


Manual Arts 
Public School Music 
STATE Al 


Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund 


EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SERVICE 


New fire-proof buildings, large shady 
grounds, spacious gymnasium, swimming pool 
in Administration Building, located in the 
beautiful Upland Region of Virginia. 


For catalogue, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
PRESIDENT 


East Radford, Va. 








A New United States History for Junior 
High School and Eighth Grade 
Elementary Schools 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 
By Matruew Pace ANbREWS 
This new history embodies the spirit and 
technique of the newest teaching methods and 


promotes the foliowing aims: 
lst. The Civic Motive 
2nd. American Ideals and Institutions 
3rd. Adequate and Fair Presentation of Truth 


The motive actuating the preparation of this text 
is to lift the subject from the “dry as dust” order 
of historical narratives and place it before the 
reader rich in the color of human interest. It has 
been written in the interest of presenting ade- 
quately and fairly the truth regarding all questions 
and issues discussed. The account at all points 
aims to be as fair to other nations involved as to 
our own. The creation of unjustifiable prejudices 
in favor of, or against, England, France, Mexico, 
Spain and other nations has been avoided. 

A well-rounded history course based on _ this 
book should, in the first consideration, develop a 
higher degree of intelligence regarding the forces 
which make for the well-being of our people. 
Convenient in Arrangement Clear in Expression 
Accurate in Facts Freely Illustrated 


Inquiries Solicited 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIL. 








Better Results in Less Time 


That is the aim of 


Applied Business English 


and Correspondence 


By Husert A. Hacar and Rupert P. SoRELLE 

A Business English textbook with a remarkably 
effective teaching plan. 

The various principles are illustrated by exer- 
cises with all but the essential word in print. 


Results 


The pupil’s attention is centered on the vital point. 
Five times more drill than with ordinary texts. 
The teacher can correct the papers of an entire 
class accurately in a few minutes. 
Applied Business English and Correspondence, 
Commercial School Edition. Complete with Exer- 
cises included, $1.40. High School Edition. Com- 
plete without Exercises, $1.00. Separate Exercises, 
10) cents. 


Start Getting BETTER RESULTS 
Today 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 











in/dis-pen/sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There isa 
need in every class every day. 
WHY not suggest to 
to your principal or 
superintendent that 
a copy be supplied 
for your school? 

Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 



































400,000 Words 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
RicHMmonp, Va., Distributors 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades and Junior High 
Schools 


The Latest, Simplest, Best Textbook 
is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 


new book 
Elementary 
Home Economics 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House. More 
than a hundred illustrations. Abundant labora- 
tory practice. Project Method. 


Published in 1921. Mailing price, $1.40. 


Adopted as the exclusive text for 
beginners in INDIANA, NEW 
MEXICO and FLORIDA 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





























TODAY— 








To make sure of 
obtaining my latest 
improved piano, 
specify the Mono- 
gram when you 
= send in your order. 
— W. Orro Miessner. 


Miessner Piano Co., VJE-3-22. 
228 Third Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. l 


Please send me a free copy of W. Otto | 
Miessner’s Booklet, “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.” Send me, also, the new 
Monogram catalog, special prices to | 
schools and details for 10-day trial offer. 


ee SE 6. 6k. CONG SEV Ewe Woe x Wetebe wees | 
Address | 
SED Nas dxke Gay doe ois ara ee Dae eee 

School ...... OMT RERUT LE 








Send for W. Otto Miessner’s 
Two Free Booklets 


Do you know why music holds a com- 
manding position in the foremost schools 
of today? 

Do you know how it has become closely 
correlated with other subjects; how it acts 
as a recreational, inspirational force, in- 
fluencing all school work? 

Do you know how to make the most 
practical use of music in your school? 

Get the Monogram booklet, written by W. Otto Miess- 
ner. It is a treatise on school music. It tells you why 
and how music has been developed so as to be recognized 
as one of the most important factors in present day 
education. It tells you how the small piano—the Mono- 
gram—is revolutionizing music in the schools of Amer- 
ica; how one light, portable Monogram takes the place 
of several heavy stationary pianos. It reprints the com- 


ments of some of the leading educators. 

“A Hundred Ways to Raise Money” is a booklet of 
detailed plans—all tried and proved. Many enthusiastic 
letters from teachers are included. Get these two books. 
Send for them today. Clip and mail the coupon. 





THE MIESSNER PIANO CO., 228 3rd St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EXCHANGE YOUR LEISURE THIS VACATION FOR A 
PROFITABLE SUMMER OF TRAVEL 
UNUSUAL ADVANTAGE WITH AGREEABLE ASSOCIATES 
Women teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines offering splendid chance 
to travel; business training and good income assured. Applicants must have at least 
two years of college or normal training and three years of teaching experience. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given preference. Pleasant summer terri- 
tory open. Give full particulars concerning age, education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. This may lead to a successful permanent business career for you. 


Address 


S. L. WEEDON & CO. Devt. V. J.. 112 E. Prospect Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


is now feeding 100,000 orphaned children innocent vic- 


+ > or tims of the Great War, Without American relief they 
\ IRGIN IA must perish. E 
ins Let your school assist in saving a few of these little 
lives by making known the facts— 


ENGR AVING CO.. Ine. qatey are Human Facts—Vital Facts—Facts involving 
. - : y umanity. 


For free literature address 
THE NEAR _ RELIEF 
Photo Engravers 151 Fifth Avenue New York City 


RicHMOND, VA. FOLK DANCES 


GAMES, FESTIVALS, PAGEANTS 








Special Rates on Work Send for illustrated circular with tables of 
contents of our 26 books, 
for Annuals ih & Cen & Co. 
118 East 25th Street New York 




















——— <r 











The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 


Gaus ® Gan Paeteiied Hamp ton, Virginia William H. Scoville, Secretary 

Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 

Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 11 trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
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SUMMER 


Fifth Session, June 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 
844 Teachers from 18 states 
tended the 1921 Summer Session. 


and territories at- 

The Faculty will include regular teachers of the 
Asheville Normal, and 37 Heads of Departments from 
19 Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normals 
and City Schools. 

One Hundred Fifty-Two Courses for Kindergarten, 
Primary, Grammar Grade and High School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents. 


The Campus is 2.250 feet above sea, surrounded 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President, 








Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SCHOOL 
13-July 26, 1922 


by 60 peaks 6.000 feet high. 
highest, is only 18 miles away. 

The Asheville Summer School offers teachers edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities that are un. 
surpassed. 

Expenses moderate. Dormitory room and_ board, 
$40.00 for six weeks. All beds single. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5.00 of this amount 
Good board in private homes from $8.00 to $15.00 


Mount Mitchell, the 


per week. Registration fee is $10.00 for three 
courses; $15.00 for four. 

Reduced round trip fares to Asheville during 
summer. 


Write now for illustrated folder and complete catalog. 


Asheville, N. C 








VISIT THE CAPITAL 





While taking your summer course of six to twelve 
weeks, Why not visit the Heart of the Nation’’—a 
liberal education in itself Many subjects in day and 
evening classes, leading to degrees and certificates 
taught by government and other educational experts. 
200 courses by correspondence Write for catalogs 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 


Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., President 





FOR THE BEST POSITIONS 
ENROLL NOW 


Three Offices—One Enrollment. 
No fees unless placed. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va 











Courses for College 

Several hundred different courses in the following 
Domestic Economy, Drawing, Economics, 
History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, 
Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, 
Special courses in Drawing, School 
Manual Training, Kindergarten and 


Education, 
Library Meth« 
Political Scien 
Music, Spanish, A 
Observation Classe 


Degrees conferred on 


men and women for summer 
Master's Degree in three summer quarters. 
A special Course for High School 


Organ, one in 
A Special 
A complete 


Piano and Violin 
Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 
Vacation School, with all the primary, 
for directed observation in all grades throughout the te 
Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial St 
keeping, accounting, finance and banking. 
Lyceum Course of high class Musical 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 
Tuition . 


The University of 
largest and best in the 
States, besides several hundred visitors 
strong appeal to Virginia 


Virginia Summer Quarter ranks 


teachers seeking broader scho 





University of Virginia 
First Term, June 19-July 29; Second Term, July 31-September 2 
Credit, Courses for College Entrance, 


Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer 


subjects: 


and Educational 


United States, and last year attracted 


Summer Quarter 


Courses 
School 


for Certificate 
Professional 
Agriculture, 
French, 


Credit 
Certificates. 
Biology, Botany, Chemist 
Games, Geography, Germat 


for High Sch 


English, 


ds, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Mus 
‘e, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling, Writins 


esthetic Gymnastics, 
s, Library Methods. 


Playgrounds and Recreatio! 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


work, 


: Graduates applying for certificates. 
A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school musi« 


», two in Voice, 


one 


£Trammar 
rm, 
ibjects, 


and high school grades, with provisi 


including stenography, typewriting, bo 


Attractions 


:. SMM Mraains Neutas avie'totle tetera musta ate Tei oie Coie Ra wien S Ia TE te wae eae Free 
MOO SCTACIOM TOD =—-GIE WOOD nnn kcccccccccvecucccccccvccecscccevecsseses 1.50 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room........................-++. 5.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated... pro aah ee trate ial stcve ieee 30.00 
ERE Rane ao eee ae ey Ske anne ane eee eee $36.50 
Board and room in private families can be secured 


for from $7.50 per week to $10 00 


in size, faculty and courses offered with the f¢ 
2,429 registered students from thirty-f 
It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should mak: 


larship and training and wider social advantag: 
For Detailed Announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, D-an of Summer Quarter, University, Virginia 
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“GEORGE PEABODY 
OLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
For the Higher Training of Teachers 


SUMMER SESSION 
First Term, June 8 to July 18 
Second Term, July 19 to August 29 


re than 300 courses in twenty-six de- 
irtments giving college credit. 

Courses for mature students who can- 
st satisfy college entrance requirements. 

Special courses of preparing teachers 
x the high salaries of the Smith-Hughes 
ork. 

Many courses for preparing teachers for 
itic teaching, supervision, Normal school 
work or administrative positions. 

Large, cool, shady campus for either 
ork or play. 

Many free lectures at the open hour 
‘y men of national reputation. 


o- 


Here vou will meet socially men and women 
mi all over the South, who are prominent in 

ducational affairs. The friendships formed in this 
v are of the greatest importance to the teacher. 
Write for catalog now. 





ea oR, 


1. A Senior Quarter of Normal School work. Stu- 
dents who hold the Elementary Certificate or 
have completed the Junior Normal Course are 
eligible-—BOTH TERMS. 

2. A Junior Normal Quarter—Regular Junior and 
Home Economics Junior. Students who are 
high school graduates or holders of first grade 
certificates are eligible. This course leads to 
the Elementary Certificate.—BOTH TERMS 

3. Primary and Grammar Grade Elementary 
Course for Old Students. Students who have 
had the first year of this course as previously 
authorized on the six weeks basis are eligible. 
The Second Summer Course the First Term. 
The Third Summer Course the Second Term. 

1. KHducation Courses for renewal of first grade 
and professional certificates.—-BOTH TERMS. 

5. Courses for special students. Students de- 
siring work in any line to help them in their 
school work may select such courses as the 
schedule permits.—RBOTH TERMS. 

6. Courses in High School subjects, Graduates 
of 14 and 15 unit High Schools may remove 
here one or two units lacking.—BOTH 
TERMS. 

7. Review Courses for First Grade Certificates. 
Students having had a minimum of two years 
of high school work are eligible-—BOTH 
TERMS 

8. Review Courses for Second Grade Certificates 
Students having had less than two years of 
high school work are eligible-—RBOTH TERMS. 


First Term, June 19-July 28 
Second Term, July 31-Sept. 1 


All professional courses counted toward di- 
ploma or degree. 
Summer School Catalog now ready. 
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New York University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


‘A nnounces a series of important courses of 
terest to School Executives, including special 
nferences on the following subjects: 


STATE EDUCATION, tea by the fol- 
| lowing state superintendents: 
DR. T. E. FINEGAN, Pennsylvania 
DR. A. B. MEREDITH, Connecticut 
and others. 


| % CITY EDUCATION, led by the follow- 
<— ing city superintendents: ° 

DR. W. L. ETTINGER, New York 

DR. H. S. WEET, Rochester 

DR. FRANK BALLOU, Washington 

and others. 


> PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS, led by 
MR. W. B. ITTNER 
and other promient school architects. 


addition, the Summer School will offer a com- 
te program of courses in education’for teach- 
, supervisors, and administrators. For infor- 
tion, address 

DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, Director 


Summer School, New York University 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 














College of 
William and Mary 


Founded 1693 A. D. 
J. A. C. Chandler, President 


ANNOUNCES COURSES 


for 
Teachers Supervisors 
Principals Superintendents 
and for Students preparing 


for 
Law Business 
Medicine Engineering 
Social Work 
During the Summer Quarter 1922 


First Term June 14 to July 25 
Second Term—July 26 to September 2 


Courses for elementary teachers leading to 
Elementary or Normal Professional certificates: 
for high school teachers leading to the Collegiate 
Professional certificates; review courses in Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Geometry, Foreign Languages and 
Science for entrance requirements. 
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The 
University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 


june 26 to August 4 (Law School, June 
19 to August Zz) 


$22 for All Courses (Except 
Law, $35) 
Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor's 


and Higher Degrees and providing opportunity for 
professional advancement. 


One Fee, 


For: University. College and Normal School In- 
struectors. High-School Teachers, Supervisors, Prin- 
cipals, Superintendents. Men and Women in Pro- 
fessional Life. College Graduates and Under- 
graduates. High School Graduates. Special work 
this year for Grade School Teachers and Super- 
visors. and for Teachers of Commercial Subjects. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
For further information address 


Director Summer Session 


Madison, Wis. 






































Harrisonburg Normal School 
SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 19-July 28 
Second Term, July 31-Sept. 1 


Regular Courses Offered 

Leading to First and Second Grade Certificates, 
Elementary Certificate (for graduates of accredited 
high schools). Normal School Diploma and B. 5S. 
degree in Education 

Normal School seniors will find well organized 
Training School for completing Practice-Teaching 
requirements for Graduation. 

Specialization 

Special courses for Rural Supervisors, Junior 
High School Teachers, High School Principals 
and Teachers, and Specialists in the various Home 


Economies fields. 
Delightful Mountain Climate 


Faculty of thirty-five—student body (summer 
1921) of 921. 
For Catalog Address 


SAMUEL, P. DUKE, President 


Normal Station. Harrisonburg, Va. 














Prang- 


the standard in school 


cvater colors 


HE story of the develop- 

ment of water’ color 

work in the schools is 
largely the story of Prang 
School Water Colors. 


Sixty-six years ago Louis 
Prang produced the first sat- 
isfactory and _ inexpensive 
box of school water colors. 
The name Prang at once be- 
came the symbol of all that 
was finest in school water 
colors. 


That it remains so today is 
attested by the fact that 
school boards of the large 
cities are specifying “Prang 
or equal”. 


Containing from ten to twen- 
ty per cent more color value 
than any others, these colors 
never fail to blend splendid- 
ly, making smooth, brilliant 
and uniform washes. 


If you would prove the state- 
ments of some of America’s 
leading color experts, that 
“there have never been any 
better school water colors 
than those of Prang”’, we 
will gladly send you a trial 
box. 


The American Crayon Company 
Established 1836 


Sandusky, Ohio $3 New York 
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We have been making school maps for over 30 years. 

\Ve have just finished a complete set of ANCIENT and CLASSICAL HISTORY 
Maps (Set No. +) which is the best set of Ancient and Classical History Maps made. 
(his is a broad statement. We believe in them to the extent that we will send them to 
vou on 30 days’ approval at our expense with the understanding that they will be re- 
turned at our expense if not entirely satisfactory. 

This set is of the very best quality and workmanship. Lach subject is thoroughly 
presented with a sufficient number of maps and yet, you pay no more for our complete 
sets than you would for a few maps offered by other publishers. We want it clearly un- 
derstood that these maps are good, serviceable, and dependable and that we have not 
sacrificed these qualities in order to keep the price low. 

(44 pages) 42 pages of maps 44 x 32 inches. Very durable map paper of the best 
quality. Edges bound with muslin. 

I I Ir re I oie icicccncnnsnnes asinine $38.00 
Price with All Steel Map Hanger or Wall Bracket _________---------~-- $43.00 
McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 

213 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 

ee — — — = H —SS eee ae — aw ————= = 
The WILLIAM | || The World Remapped 
C 1 | By RB. BAXTER BLAIR 
) 
BYRD PRESS | An 80-page book summarizing the 


Incorporated | || tremendous changes in World Geography 
by continents. 


QUALITY PRINTERS Every teacher of geography and his- 


AT RIGHT PRICES tory should have it on her desk for ready 


reference. Any teacher would be glad 
- i to pay several dollars for it. 
We Specialize on 


School Catalogs } | 


School Annuals : 


Send 20c in stamps or coin. 





Use Coupon 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. OHIO STREET CHICAGO 




















1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 








RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA 
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Brigham and McFarlane’s 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


REVISED 


ESE books present a sane, helpful combination of logical 
subject matter and correct pedagogic approach; they hold 
fast to the good “old” and add to it the progressive ‘new’; 
and they fuse many factors for the successful teaching of 
geography without stressing any one as a universal panacea. 


The treatment of Europe is very largely new. Both in 
text and illustrations these revised books show the present con- 
ditions of life in countries made prominent by the War. Eco- 
nomic conditions in the principal countries of the world are 
also presented as they are today. 


In their wealth of beautiful pictures, Brigham and Mc- 
Farlane lead all other geographies. There are twelve full 
page colored pictures in the series and nearly 800 half-tones 
reproduced from photographs which have been selected with 
the greatest care. The excellent quality of the paper gives the 
half-tone illustrations a rich brilliancy unusual in textbooks. 


The maps in the Brigham and McFarlane Geographies 
represent the highest art of map-making known today. They 
are remarkably artistic, clear, and accurate. Some of the 
color maps are printed in as many as seven colors. Through 
their clearness and delicacy of coloring they give to map study 
new charm and reality. 





Essentials of Geography 








Two Book Edition TEACHER’S MANUAL Four Book Edition 
By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A.M., Sc.D., 

Professor of Geology. Colgate University, N. Y., and Charles T. McFarlane, Ph. D.. Professor 
of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 





American Book Company 


Represented by C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Cartersville, Va. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlaota 
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Get the genuine trade mark “Virgoplate.” 
VIRGOPLATE There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 


(TRADE MARK) 


coplate contains a great many special advan- 
BLACKBOARD tages over other so-called composition black- 
boards. Made in black and green, in standard 
widths and lengths. Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free sample today. 











The very best maps and globes. W. & A. K. Manual Training, Domestic Science and Labora- 
Johnston's latest publications. A fuli line Political, tory Furniture and Supplies for course in Physics, 
Medieval and Modern European History, Ancient Chemistry and Agriculture. Sanitary paper towels 
History, Blackboard Outline, Desk Paper Outline, and janitors’ supplies. Old Dominion Patent Heat- 


and Sanford’s American History Maps. Many other ing and Ventilating System. Kaustine Waterless 
different styles. Charts—Primary, High School and Chemical Toilet System and equipment. Wire 
Physiology. Playground equipment, gymnasium window guards and window shades. Iron end audi- 
equipment and athletic goods. Teachers’ supplies, torium chairs, portable and folding chairs in popu- 


pencils and tablets. Kindergarten furniture and lar styles. Church furniture and equipment and 
primary material and supplies. Sunday-school supplies. Grafonolas and pianos. 


Every article for schools and colleges. Write for latest catalogs and 
revised price list. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. MARSHALL ST. RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 











“The Sub-commission was a unit in its opinion that 
these texts are superior to all others submitted to their 
consideration.”’ 


The Texts? 
Dunn’s Community Civics for City Schools 
Dunn’s Community Civics and Rural Life 


The Sub-commission? 
The Sub-commission of educators which recommended texts for the 
recent adoption in Florida. 


The Result? 


Florida has adopted these two Dunn books 
for exclusive use for eight years. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, Publishers 


231 West 39th Street New York City 
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Why Pay the Middleman? 

Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 

Buy Direct from Factory. 

Patronize a Southern Industry. 

Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. 
SINGLES DOUBLES 


Nos. 1 and 2 ekki a. re $9.00 
Nos. 3 and 4 eee 6.50 8.50 
PW AEN sv. so wis eb @cpaw wo 6.25 8.00 
Fronts and Rears, all sizes.... 6.00 7.50 








Recitation Seats. All sizes, 4, 6 and 8 ft. long, $2 per ft. 


MIO PATIOR, o.oo nv cice vacccvcwwsaieceaen 75e each 


Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 
Furniture and Supplies. 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 




















—The Corley Co.— 


Special Low Terms On 


SCHOOL VICTROLAS 


So that every School may have a Genuine Victrola 
we have made especially easy terms. Terms that can 
be easily paid by having little socials and entertain- 


ments. 
Send coupon teday for our special offer. 


Every School Can Own A 
PIANO On our Special 
School Terms and Prices. 


Our special School 





The Corley Co., 

















ian are the : " 

Pianos byt 213 E. Broad St., 

most highly de- Richmond, Va. 
eg " , 

veloped and prac Please send further details of your 

tical pianos for ; 

i ee Wendl ek i er 

CUO COGN SOE 8 DRAINED Giides cccw sess buceseaeoonitieceeen 

our catalog and | cinch ase Citenannantia kana ees 








special offer. — 


The Corley Company 


213 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


























